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‘The groves were God’s first temples.’’ 





SEPTEMBER * 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 




















No finer place in September can 
be found than the Adirondacks. 
The air is cool and bracing, the fish- 
ing fine, the scenery beautiful, and 
they can be reached in a night from 
Boston, New York or Niagara Falls. 
All parts of the Adirondacks are 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 











Columbia Disc Graphophone 
in t igs styles r 
$20 


It is an ideal enter- 
tainer. Uses FLAT, 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


records which can be 










handled without danger 





Z of being injured. The 
me AS me SLAG RG eS SEA. Ces 


reproductions are loud, 
clear and brilliant. 








7-inch records, 50c. each; 
$5 per dozen 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen 
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Type AJ. Price $20 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
Washington : 1212 F St., N. W. 


Buffalo : 645 Main St. 

London : 122 Oxford St., W. 
Paris : 34 Boulevard ‘dés Italiens, 
Berlin : 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 


St. Louis : 709 Pine St. 

Chicago : 88 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco : 125 Geary St. 
Detroit : 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
Minneapolis : 13 Fourth St., S. 


New York : 93 Chambers St. 
Boston : 164 Tremont St. 
Pittsburg : 615 Penn Ave. 
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ABSOLUTELY 
NO COOKING 
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T stands to reason that the 

cereal selected for constant 
use by people of sense and 
discrimination. must be a 
good one. This applies to 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, which is 
unquestionably the leading 
family cereal of America. 


IT IS MADE FROM SELECTED 
RICE, DELICATELY AND SUF- 
FICIENTLY STEAM COOKED, 
AND PUT UP IN ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES # # + & & 








Large Package 
15 CENTS 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is cleaned 
as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving the work 
that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the laundress, 


Not only the Best, but \ 

The most Economical / 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never looses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


from burns. 
If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


Flame Proof Co. New York City 
































THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 
IS MARVELLOUS !! 


If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb directly opposite the centre of New York City, 
you can remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. Then you can 
each month remit $10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee 
of title without further expense to you. 


PALISADES PARK 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite 
Grant’s Mausoleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from 
all points of the city. PALISADES PARK is not merely a ‘“‘section” or ‘sub-division,’ but a wide 
expanse of beautiful rolling land) A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban 
residence locality, improved with all the advantages of the city; macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, 
water, sas, electricity, a perfect sewerage system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation 
facilities, which latter will present even a greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building 
under the Hudson River are completed. 


STUPENDOUS PROFITS 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots for cash or on small monthly + 
Riese of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 

E HUNDRED residences have already been erected, and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment 
ever offered in desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE 
GUARANTEE CO. But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without 
personally visiting the property, which may be reached by the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street, 
and also 42d Street, New York, landing at West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing 
property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Com- 
mutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring comfortable seats in commodious cars, 
no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES 
PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR $300. Terms made to accommodate pur- 
chasers. Advance in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably assured. Call at any time at our 
office on the property. Take 1.20 train from foot of Chambers Street, or West 23d Street to Erie Depot 
at Jersey City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets on the Erie Railroad, the 
Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 
100 Broadway, New York 
or 244 and 246 West 23d Street, New York 
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UR READERS WILL FIND SO MUCH OF INTEREST 

about the British Coronation in other parts of this issue 
that it 1s hardly necessary for the present chronicler to more 
than mention the event. _The King looked strong and well 
pleased with himself, his subjects and the world in general. 
He was received with the greatest cordiality by the loyal 
populace. In this respect his illness and the general sym- 
pathy aroused by the disaster were a distinct benelit to the 
Coronation, At the time of the original preparations the 
Court was reported to be disturbed by fears of disloyal 
demonstrations in the streets of London, but such impelling 
reasons as may have existed were forgotten in the general 
sympathy for a sick man and the general ‘rejoicing over his 
prompt recovery. Sir Gilbert Parker was in the Abbey and 
he has recorded his impressions of the scene for the benefit 
and enlightenment of the readers of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY. The 
recent ‘knighting of this gifted novelist, in company with others 
of literary fame, has ‘secured to the Crown of Great Britain 
a number of: most doughty warriors of the quill—of whom 
none is more patriotic than Sir Gilbert. The graphic account 
of the impressive ceremonies in Westminster, cabled to CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY the day after their occurrence, and which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, we may assume to represent 
the sentiments and attitude toward the Royal Family of not 
only the author of ‘‘Seats of the Mighty,’’ but of his con- 
fréres recently ennobled for, meritorious services and other 
reasons. We await with some curiosity the elevation to the 
guild and the effect thereof on Mr, Rudyard Kipling—an im- 
probable possibility, we fear, though. 





HERE ARE “DOINGS” IN VENEZUELA AGAIN. 

The President of the republic having departed furiously 
from his capital to assail the common enemy, the common 
enemy concentrated in the neighborhood of Puerto Cabello. 
Public peace, or the equivalent of it that prevails at times 
in Venezuela, was disturbed and the lives of foreigners were 
endangered. The Gérmans landed a force to protect their 
consulate: and, on the advice of the United States Minister, 
the Topeka was despatched to Puerto Cabello with instruc- 
tions to land marines if this step seemed necessary to guard 
American interests. ‘'he revolution has gained in strength 
and audacity since the martial C:stro took the field and ap- 
pealed to.the God of battle and the gods of the gallery to 
witrfess the justice of his cause. It now holds possession of 
Barcelona among Other considerable towns. The end of Cas- 
tro’s rule may_be near at hand. » He has not been heard from 
since he unsheathed his mighty blade. It may be that we 
shall not hear from him agai until he appears to grace the 
colony of kings in exile im Paris and adds a new face to the 
languid groups of South Americans who adorn the café of 
the Palace Hotel in.the Champs Elysees. 





HE WRITER IN THE ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN 

Federation. of Lubor.who. sharply rebuked the public for 
urging its right to be heard in labor disputes probably will 
be much put out over.a recent occurrence in New Haven, 
Conn. There was a strike of street railway employés and 
the public activel¥ took sides with the workmen. They re- 
fused to ride in the-cars-and otherwise showed. such a 
spirited. disapproval of the company’s course that after a 
few days most of the demands of the men were granted. 
The adviser of .the.Federation of Labor to whom we have 
referred: several times in- this column would say that this 
was a case of unwarranted interference, but he will. hardly 
expect ‘indorsement from the New Haven strikers, who won 
their point ‘and got their jobs back because their cause was 
just and the community knew it. 





RACY THE OUTLAW. DIED VERY BECOMINGLY 

with his boots on and by his own: hand (after leading 
vigilance committees and posses a chase in which he showed 
all the ingenuity, cunning and daring of a true hero of ro- 
manee. Betrayed by an excessive confidence in his own 
power and a poetic faith in human nature, he was  sur- 
rounded in a wheatfiéld, where, after he had been crippled 
by a bullet from a deputy sberiff’s rifle, he ended a re- 
markable career with a shot from his own pistol.’ He is 
said to have slain nineteen men in the course of his wan- 
derings, Naturally his adventures have aroused. the spirit 
of derring-do among the youth of the country. He may be 
said to have founded a school of juvenile adventure. The 
brigands of eight and ten who. have wandered vaguely tow- 


ard the West to ‘join’ Tracy,’’ and have been picked up — 


sleépy and hungry by. the vigilant police,-are counted by the 
vu 


hundreds. 
of the very young for the large, free life of the bandit, but 


It is a very sad thing to report, this infatuation 


we suppose the time will never come when any: boy would 
rather be a Seth Low, or a Dr. Harper, or a Prof. Triggs 
The adult 

Tracy’s 


than a Tracy—that is, if the boy is healthy. 
population 1s not entirely free from the infection. 
body was stripped by collectors of relics, and the police of 
the Far West have been kept busy clubbing and shooting 
down unskilful grown-up imitators of the great man. 





COMBES,, THE FRENCH PREMIER, HAS EN- 
countered unexpected opposition in his attack on the 
congregations. His right to close the schools and turn the 
sisters out is unquestioned, but a good many republicans 


and supporters of the government quarrel with his manner 
of accomplishing the task. It has been needlessly brusque 
and tactless. There is no doubt that it has deeply wounded 
the chivalrous sense of the French people. 
three brigades of gendarmerie and two hundred soldiers were 
required to carry out the decrees, The disturbance again di- 
rects attention to the peculiar position of the Church in France 


At one place 


and has renewed agitation for a clean separation of Church 
and State. A well-informed French writer declares that.*‘the 
question has ripened more than it had previously done in a 
century. It is a question which will fill the politics of the 
years now coming.’’ Possibly M. Waldeck-Rousseau had 
this remote object in mind when he began the war on the 


associations. 





HE APPOINTMENT OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

to be a Justice of the United States Supreme Court in the 
place of Justice Horace Gray, resigned because of ill-health, 
meets with more public approval and interest than is usually 
aroused. by a judicial appointment. It 1s satisfactory to the 
legal profession because Judge Holmes is known everywhere 
as a lawyer of the highest attainments, and it is gratifying to 
the public generally because it adds another honor to one of 
the best-loved names in American literature. Judge Holmes, 
as every one knows, is a son of the *‘Autocrat,’’ and, like his 
predecessor, has occupied the position of Chief Judge of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. He has just turned sixty 
He enlisted in the army while he was. still an 


years. 
undergraduate at Harvard, was wounded three times and 
was mustered out as lieutenant-colonel in 1864. Then he 
took up the study of law at Harvard Law School. He was 


admitted to practice in 1867. He won distinction almost at 
once. - He was for a time editor of. the ‘‘American Law Re- 
view,’’ and later published an edition of **Kent’s Commen- 
taries.”” In 1882 he became professor of law at Harvard. 
Later he was appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State’ and in 1899 was promoted to be Chief Judge. 
At this moment, when the. Federal courts seem to be in 
direct’ antagonism to the pretensions of organized labor, 


‘ the views. of the new Justice on the rights of labor unions 


are of great importance. Judge Holmes is a student of 
modern social movements and in some quarters he would 
be. put down as a radical with pretty active sympathies 
for a class that recently has not enjoyed much tenderness 
from interpreters of the law. He has held that if work- 
ingmen: may combine, ‘‘it must be true that when combined 
they have the same liberty that combined capital has to 
support their interests by arguments, persuasions and the 
bestowal or refusal.of those advantages which they other- 
wise lawfully control so long as they do no violence or threaten 
no violence.” ‘ 





HERE IS MUCH CURIOSITY TO KNOW THE NEW 
Judge’s opinions on another point. The Downes case, 
involving the validity of the law for the collection of cus- 
toms duties in Porto Rico,’ was decided in the Supreme 
Court by a majority of one. .If the new Justice—who, 
although a Republican, is not in the strongest sympathy 
with the most conservative element of his party, and who 
comes from a community in’ which anti-imperialism has 
found its most determined expression—should happen to 
hold views at variance with those embodied in the decision, 
there is a possibility that the opinion might some day be re- 
But it 1s not more than a possibility, and a slender 
one at that. The appointment of Judge Holmes is not likely 
to alter the law upon which the government has based its 


versed. 


work in the islands for nearly a year. But the selection of 
a man who embodies views chat’ are called radical may be 
taken as an indication of the lines upon which the Supreme 
Court is.to be ‘tremade,’’ as a New York. paper puts it. 


Justice Shiras, Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Harlan all 


? 


arrive within a year at the age when a Justice can retire on 
full pay. So it is possible that Mr. Roosevelt will have the 
appointing of three more Justices, or, if he is re-elected, of 
tive; for Justices Brown and Brewer both become eligible for 


retirement within five years. 





HATEVER ELSE-MAY HAPPEN, THE COUNTRY 

will be blessed this year with one of the greatest grain 
crops 1n its history. According to the estimates of the gov- 
ernment reporters, the wheat harvest, spring and winter, will 
yield in the neighborhood of 646,500,000 bushels. This 1s 
about 100,000,000 bushels less than the last crop, but that 
was the greatest on record. The corn crop will probably 
amount to about 2,600,000,000 bushels as against 1,600,- 
000,000 in 190). 


demand keeps up, the farmer will receive better than aver- 


In both corn and wheat, if the present 
age prices. No section of the country has lost its crop, aud 
the benetits of great harvests and good prices are widely and 
evenly distributed. This is as good news as any paper ever 
has the privilege of printing, much better news tha: thc 
accounts of sensational plunging in Wall Street and the sad 
stories from the coal fields. A crop like this is a real buck- 
bone for real prosperity. Merchants are reported to be pur- 
chasing heavily in the West, the factories are busy, the rail- 
ways have as much traffic as they had last year, and, generally, 
the near future looks golden to the farmers, who may tind ad- 
ditional cause for rejoicing in the fact that they are not obliged 
to burn hard coal at nine or ten doliars a ton. 





HE PRICE OF HARD COAL RISES OMINOUSLY 

It was nine dollars a ton in early August, and one news- 
paper predicts that the price will go to twelve or sixteen dol- 
lars before the winter is over. This same paper declares that 
even if mining should be- resumed at once the present rate 
would be maintained. As we have pointed out before, pub- 
lic opinion seems to have veered around and is now strongly set 
against the operators, If they had made a determined effort 
to reopen the mines and had been prevented by force, tiicy 
would retain the sympathy of a large part of the public. 
But they have done practically nothing and their complacent 
inactivity, which is proving so costly to the public, has aroused 
adverse criticism in quarters where the cause of the employer 
is usually upheld, right or wrong. As one of their crities puts 
it: **Blowing hot one day and cold the next; announcing now 
that the mines will surely be opened and next that it was never 
intended to-open them; waiting for something to turn up; get- 
ting the troops but not taking advantage of their protection; 
saying that they have got plenty of certificated miners one 
day and denying it the day after—this may be a firm and 
wise way of meeting a great public emergency, but 1t locks 
is difficult not 
to believe that the operators have some hidden motive for 


painfully like a timid and foolish way.’’. It 


their erratic course, something that has more to do with the 
operations of Wall ‘Street than the operations in the coal fields. 
They seem to have no plan directed toward the resumption ot 
production and they give the country no reasonable ground for 
hoping that it will soon be relieved from a situation. that 
amounts almost to a national calamity. 





|" IS REPORTED THAT AN EXTRA SESSION OF 

Congress will be called immediately after the elections in 
November. The President feels that there is much general 
work for Congress to do, but the principal purpose in calling 
the extra session is to induce Congress to take action on the 
Cuban question. The situation in the island is said to be just 
about as bad as it could be. A frend of the President de- 
clares that **Mr. Roosevelt is: ready to sacrifice his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency rather than let the Cubans go mto 


bankruptey or revolution.’” But he won't have to do that, 





|. A MOST INTERESTING AND VALUABLE ARTI- 

cle contributed to CoLLIER’s WEEKLY by. his: Excellency 
Governor-General Hunt of Porto Rieo, and which appeared 
in our issue of August 9, the copy made it appexr that our 
little colony lay 210 miles from St..-Thomas—an obvious erro: 
—instead of 40 miles, which is correct. His Excellency also 
calls our attention to the fact that a very recent compila- 
tion of the population, dusky and hght, of our island colony 
gives a total of 950,000 souls, instead of 750,000, as at first 
stated. We take particular pleasure in calling attention to 


these latest tigures, be¢ause a matter of 200,000 souls ts 
one of no httle importance, either in Porto Rieo or in the 


*‘yreat and inevitable ultimate,” 








THE LAST DRIVE OF THE UNCROWNED KING 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H. G. RHODES 
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King Edward’s last memorable appearance in public was with the Queen, during the drive from Windsor Castle when the royal couple left for Buckingham 
Palace, just before the King’s health broke down. It was during this drive he made his last, effort to withstand the encroachments of the serious lesion 


THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS SCHOOL’ RIOTS IN FRANCE 


Police invading the Premises ofthe St. Vincent de Paul School ia Rue Bacon —- Women. demonstrating in favor of the Sisters at the Levallion-Perret School 


A Street Fight at:the Moment when the Police started to make Arrests ‘A Superior protesting against her Expulsion, :. ..; Arrest of Deputies Pugliesi and Conti-for encouraging Resistance to the Police 
Premier..Combes’s Circular, issued the. latter part.of July, ordered. that the Catholic schools of’ unauthorized, congregations existing throughout Paris and the 
Provinces: shall .close.. The :order created the greatest public indignation, and the ensuing riotous. scenes have. not; been equalled ‘since 1880, when ..the 
Jesuits were expelled. Thousands thronged the streets. of Paris’ shouting for or against the;closing of the schools which were not legalized by-the 
Associations Law. The photographs by V. Gribayedoff, our Paris correspondent, convey a very:graphic impression of the actual legal enforcement, 
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By WILLIAM T. STEAD, Ebpiror Lonpon “ Review of Reviews’ 


AUTHOR OF «THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD”’ 


an old Scotch woman upon her minister’s sermon 

which she had_previously heard him deliver from 
another pulpit. It is what most people are thinking about 
the Coronation, The first Coronation, as originally fixed, 
was to have been the central crown of a great national and 
imperial festival. The second Coronation, fixed for August 
9, was regarded by everybody with weariness and distaste. 
All the really popular elements of the great ceremonral had 
cither gone off at fitful intervals since June 26 or had been 
ubandoned altogether. The great procession through the 
City, the popular presentation of the newly crowned King 
and Queen to the millions of their subjects, had been aban- 
doned altogether. The King’s dinners to the poor of London 
and the Queen’s teas to the servant-maids of the metropolis 
had taken place. The bonfires with which it was intended to 
celebrate the Coronation Day had long ago been burned, The 
Naval Review, the abandonment of which was one of the con- 
sequences of the panic which set in when the news of the 
King’s illness led his advisers to expect an immediate demise 
of the Crown, was to be revived in third-rate style. The 
great fighting ships which form the front rank 


5 AULD KAIL warmed up again’? was the verdict of 





done was very-interesting. According to ancient precedent, 
before any one can be crowned King of England he must be 
presented formally to the people of England, or as many of 
them as can be crowded into Westminster Abbey, who must 
acclaim him as their King. Without such presentation to the 
people and acceptance by them, no Coronation can take place. 
It is a survival of the times when Kings were chosen lke 
Presidents, by the direct vote of the people who summoned 
them to supreme power. 

Not only is this homage to the democratic principle im- 
bedded in the Coronation service, but hardly less is its per- 
sistent and insistent reminder of the absolute dependence of 
the King upon the grace of Almighty God. He is a King, no 
doubt, and the whole stately ceremonial is calculated to puff 
him up and to make lim imagine that he, being exalted thus 
on high above the heads of all his subjects, must be better 
than they. 

As if foreseeing the tendency to puff up the foolish heart 
of monarchs with an overweening sense of their own maj- 
esty and greatness, the framers of the ancient ceremonial 
which has come down to us hallowed with the use of a thou- 


of England’s defence are scattered over the Copyright by ‘The Car” in the United Kingdom and America 


world, A hundred vessels are to lie at anchor, 
but halt of them are more or less obsolete. 
The street decorations had disappeared; the 
triumphal arches and all the gay drapery of 
flags and festoons that were prepared to wel- 
come the Coronation in June, had vanished 
like the flowers of May. England- had not 
seen a Coronation for more than sixty years, 
and, after all, the ceremony was an event. 
But it was with chastened spirits and with a 
general bedraggled kind of feeling that the 
lords and ladies of high degree, together with 
the faithful Commons and represeututives of 
all parts of the Empire, made their way to the 
Abbey on the 9th of August. 

The English mind has not yet recovered 
from the shock which it experienced: when it 
first learned of the King’s illness. The King, 
to all outward appearance; is perfectly well. 
He is in good spirits, and, as the appendix 
was not inflamed, the abscess which formed in 
its neighborhood being in no seuse the result 
of appendicitis, there is no need for another 
operation. The doctors declare that if he takes 
ordinary care there is no apparent reason why 
he should not live to be as old as his mother. 

It is curious to recall now that the casters 
of horoscopes had with one consent prophesied 
evil befalling the King at the time tixed for 
the first Coronation. Popular belief in as 
trologers and soothsayers may seem out of 
place to those who imagine that the world has 
outgrown such superstitions, 

But the fact that the world has not out- ik 
growh such superstitions could require no 
more conclusive testimony than the Coronation 
itself. Coronations have gone. out of fash- 
ion, even in monarchical countries. The King 
of Spain, the King -of Italy, the Emperor of Germany, are 
none of them crowned. In olden days the ceremony of 
Coronation was supposed to endue the person of the crowned 
with strange and mystic virtues. The immense importance 
attached to the rite was best illustrated by the passionate 
desire of Jeanne d@’Arc to have King Charles crowned at the 
Cathedral of Rheims. The ceremony lingers as a survival of 
a past which has perished. No one now, not even the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury who performs the ceremony, be- 
lieves in the right divine of kings other than, the right divine 
which belongs to any person in any station of life, whether 
exalted or lowly. . But-seeing that the King is set on lgh 
before all his subjects as the nominal governor of his realm, 
it is neither unreasonable nor inexpedient that his tormal 
assumption of the royal prerogative should be marked by a 
solemn recognition on Ins part of the fact that he owes his 
sovereignty to the grace of God and to the will of the people. 

Wehen the operation was first decided upon, and it was 
feared the King would not survive, the question was -dis- 
cussed of crowning him as he lay on’ his sick bed in Buck- 
ingham Palace. The reason given why this could not be 
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A ROYAL AUTOMOBILIST—King Edward VII., from a recent Photograph of His Maiesty on 
Mr. Montagu’s twenty-four-horsepower Daimler. 


sand years, take an almost malicious pleasure in reminding the 
King at‘every turn that, although he may be Kuig of Britain, 
there is One who is the King of Kings, who reigneth eternal 
in the heavens, and that before the supreme Majesty in whose 
Temple the ceremony takes place the King andthe meanest 
of his subjects stand on an equal footing. 

Another excellent thing about the Coronation service is 
that the King, before he can. be crowned, must solemnly 
swear in the hearing of all men that he will do what lic 
ought to do and’that he will obey the law as well as en 
force it. 

Even the most rationalistie of eritics must admit that 
trom this point of vew the Coronation service has much in 
it that appeals to the reason and commends itself ‘to the 
judgment of men. ‘To such‘erities, however, it may be con- 
ceded that the noblest rtual and the most impressive service 
cannot be relied upou to secure the good behavior of mon- 
archs. Never an Knglish King has ascended the throne but 
he has been the centre of an imposing ceremony in which all 
the resources of ecclesiastical art aud the deep convictions of 
religious men have been combined to render the ceremony the 
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most imposing and impressive that can be conceived, but the 
result has hardly answered expectations, 

The Enghsh people have considerable inborn reverence for 
their Kings. They are instinctively law-abiding, and they 
have, moreover, the natural reluctance of all human beings 
to risk their lives and estates excepting under the pressure 
of a supreme necessity, Yet the fact that they rose in arms 
time and again against their crowned and consecrated Kings, 
shearing off the head of one, deposing others, and sending the 
ast Stuart packing into foreign parts, may be taken as} proot 
positive that the Coronation ceremony effected no permanent 
and lasting change in the character of those whom it was in- 
stituted to honor and to humble. 

But apart trom its mystic elements, or from its religious 
significance, the Coronation possesses a solid value as the 
most effective method of advertising the monarchy that 
human ingenuity has yet invented. It is the fashion to 
sneer at advertisements, but the art was long ago discovered 
to be indispensable, especially by those who, in Chureh and 
State, exercised supreme authority. All the fuss and feathers 
of the Coronation ceremonial, the clanging of bells and the 
booming of cannon, and, in these latter days, 
the acres of press notices, are all part and 
pareel of the method of booming a very an- 
cient institution—an institution, moreover, 
which is at once much more useful and much 
less powerful than most Americans appear to 
imagine. 

Of direct political power few people’ have 
less than an English Sovereign. Of oppor 
tunities for the exercise of direct political in- 
Huence no one has more. The late Queen 
Victoria was the first to appreciate the fact 
that constitutional monarchy, while apparently 
denying all power to the Sovereign, neverihe- 
less restores to the monareh an absolutely un- 
equalled opportunity of influence, the extent 
and potency of which depends solely upori the 
personal equation of the character and expe- 
nence of the monarch. King Kdward. VII. 
now occupies the throne of Queen Victoria, 
but it was as impossible for him to acquire the 
vast store of information which the Queen had 
accumulated in the course of her long reign as 
it was for him to succeed to the qualities of 
tenacity; judgment and moral character which 
distinguished his predecessor. But even the 
Queen could only exercise influence by osten- 
tutiously repudiating power, 

But although the King has no power by 
right divine or otherwise, and although the 
present King can have little of that mtluence 
which is based upon wide experience and 
powerful and commanding mind, the mere 
fact that he is a living man, set up on high 
as an ensign among the people, is a fact of 
the very first political importance. In pro- 
portion as the Britains beyond the Seas in- 
crease and multiply and wax in strength and in 
prosperity, so the monarch becomes more and 
more important. Tle Colomes are not repre 
sented at Westmmmster. Not a Colonial member sits eitHer in 
the House of Commons or the House of Lords; but one and 
all they owe allegiance to the King. This personal loyalty 
is mere sentiment, no doubt. There is not a coloriy, no mat- 
ter how loyal to-day; which would not break loose from the 
Empire to-morrow if Edward VII. were to attempt to impose 
on them any taxes to which they had not given their assent. 
In the extremely loose organization which holds together the 
various component parts of the British Kmpire, the crown 
must be reckoned as one of the most potent elements, Of 
the millions outside who own his sway, there are compara 
uvely few who know the name ofthe Prime Minister of ‘the 
day, whose direct power is much greater than that of any 
King. But the King and the/royal family are persons, hu- 
man beings, whose lives are;hved on a stage in front of all 
their subjects. Not that there is any superstition of devotion 
to the King as such; but ‘there is the keen personal interest 
which comes in the affairs of a man or a woman who is eur 
next-door neighbor, and it is one of the functions of ‘the 
Coronation to help to make every one of his stibjects feel 
that he is next-door neighbor to Edward VII. 
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William: H. Faft, Envoy of the United States to Rome, embarking at Naples on the ‘‘Princessin Irene.” The Valise holds the Friar Documents 


THE PHILIPPINES FRIARS AND THEIR LANDS 


._By FREDERICK PALMER, Correspondent of Collier’s 





N THE DAYS when Gen. 
if eral Otis had the whole 
weight; of a snarling 
Oriental archipelago on. his 
shoulders, 1t must have been 
a source of some consolation 
to. him that the Washington 
Government was _ pigeonhol- 
few, troubles for his 
successor. Our first surprise 
after the Treaty of Paris was 
in finding that a rebellion 
was included’in the purchase. 
Upon its outbreak we-thought 
that we could put it down in 
six months with 30,000 men. 
But six months became a 
year and 65,000 men, A year 
became two years and an 
increased regular army. In the third year we had an ebul- 
lition of savagery in Samar; and, finally, peace, we hope. 
Now it is the friars’ turn. : 
In consideration of what their education in Eastern methods 
has cost them so far, the Americans at home ought to be will- 
ing to. accept as a first premise the statement of those who 
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have been there, that there are no church conditions in the 
United States—or, for that matter, anywhere else—upon 
which to base a comparison with those in the Philippines. 
For the first hundred vears the friars did a vast amount of 
wood; for the second hundred, quite the contrary. There 
are four brotherhoods of them: the Dominicans, the Augus- 
tins, the Francisc: aud the Reeoletos. Their history be- 
gins with that of couquest of the islands before Spanish 
retrogression had begun, when Philip was sending sword and 
eassock together for the Christianization of foreign peoples. 
They were then self-denying enthusiasts, ready to undergo 
anv hardship that their faith and creed demanded. Without 
them, the islands, unless they had beeome the colony of 
some other European nation, would not have been either 
Christianized or eivilized. The friars found innumerable 
tribes, mostiv nomadic, They taught thein to live in vil- 
lages, -to till the tield, and amalgamated them into a feudal 
state. That was a step as necessary as the creation of serf- 


dom in Russia in order to bring about a settled society; but 
the ti 


comp! 


came when the original object of serfdom was ac- 
This is precisely what we 


were freed. 





red and the 
propose to do for the Filipinos. 

When the Chureh was fully established, when all the Fili- 
pinos except the few savages in the mountains and the Mo- 








hammedans in the southern islands had become Christians, 
the mischief began. Originally extremely superstitious, the 
native had become also extremely religious. Through his 
religion he was, ruled Nothing is more remarkable than 
the small number of troops with which Spain held the 
islands, that o the power of the friars. To the native 
the friar was the one who had his soul in keeping, and he 
always placed him above the Spanish ofticiak The Arch- 
bishop of Manila beeame reaily the power behind the Gov- 
onor-General, because he was really more responsible tor 
heepintg the islands in subjection, while each friar became 


in his own domain as much of a monarch as a Turkish pasha. 
He was at. once priest, mayor and common council of his 
parish.  At,, first he used his power amiably.%. But’ any 
organization.‘ with ‘a. feeble criticising power from “above, 
und no power from: below with any means of making itself 
felt, is bound, to become ehervated and corrupt as¢long as 
the average man is human and not angelic.,"In{ Spain, 
Italy, Austria’ or any other strong Catholic’ country, if any 
priest ineurs the hatred of his people it is soon* known by 
his bishop. In the. Plilippines there was no, court of? ap- 
peal. The four, brotherhoods were absolutely a law among 
themselves. This province was assigned to one’ brother- 
hood and that to another, in much the same manner that 
political appointmeats go to different States. . Their. atti- 
tude toward Rome was something like that of a powerful 
duke toward his king in the Middle Ages, Having converted 
the islands, their ambition was diverted into another channel, 
that of building churches. If the Catholic Church’s growing 
population in New York according to its wealth and earning 
power were to be supplied with the same value in churches 
that this tropical people (living on rice, fruits and fish, clothed 
in cotton, dwelling in houses built with « knife from materials 
entirely at hand) erected during the Spanish régime, there 
would be fifty cathedrals on Fifth Avenue. Indeed, the 
brotherhoods vied in the building of fine churches with the 
enthusiasm of millionaires racing their yachts and fast 
horses. I have seen a chureh with stained-glass windows, 
and thousands of doliars in silver ornaments upon its altar, 
in a community of a hundred nipa huts. 

In the beginning the natives had been assigned plots of 
land which would encourage them to settled tillage. After 
the smallest villages had their great churches, the passion of 
the brotherhoods became the possession of property, and they 
began the pre-emption of the very lands that they had given. 
This was not as difficult as it might seem to the average Ameri- 
can citizen when a friar in his parish had almost the power of 
life and death: or, at least, by naming any individual he could 
have him sent out of the province aud his property confiscated. 
If he wished to move the boundary line of a field or to take it 
over entirely on the ground that the title was bad, who was to 
prevent him? Little by little, the brotherhoods secured much 
valuable real estate in the islands. 

3esides this they had capital invested in Hong Kong. They 
became literally four great religious trusts. The Vatican has 
never committed itself in favor of their methods. It might as 
well sympathize with the recent law regulating the religious 
orders in France. For the four trusts, while competing with 
oue another, were against any common enemy. At their be- 
hest, in#1768, the Jesuits were expelled from the islands. 
After ninety years, the exiles were allowed to return under 
the express condition that their field was to be limited to 
proselytism in uncivilized communities and to scholastic work 
in Manila. The friars taught the natives husbandry, but car- 
ried their education little further. Most of the well-educated 
Filipinos. were students under the Jesuits, and the Jesuits also 
conduct the excellent and well-known observatory of Manila, 
whose work on typhoons has been of great value to mariners 
in the ‘Eastern waters. No one has thought of suggesting 
that they leave the islands. On the contrary, they have been 
shown in every way that they were welcome. 
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Within later times, at least, as a man the friar was in no 
wise the equal of the Jesuit. He was drawn from the lowest 
social strata in Spain, the class which is seen slouching about 
the railway statious and street corners, square-jawed, straight- 
mouthed, Jow-browed, and; from which fighters are recruited. 
He was, to start with, inferior to the average Spanish priest. 
lis. power was not over ;his own people, but over strangers, 
whose interests the Spanish Government or the Spanish peo- 
ple had very little at heart; or if they had, then we committed 
a crime in freeing Cuba and the Philippiues. There were a 
few native priests, but these few mostly, lad their parishes 
taken away from them after the rebellion of 1872. It was 
inevitable that a native priest should be opposed to a foreign 
priesthood. 

As for the morals of the friars, any one can read enough 
about them in the most authoritative book on the Plnlip- 
pines, written by Mr, Foreman, who lived there for twenty 
years before American occupation. They not only broke 
their vows, but they transgressed upon the very laws of 
domestic morality impressed by their pioneer predecessors 
so successfully that no people was more exemplary in this 
respect. As for exactions, unless the grave rent was paid 
the bones of the dead father or mother were tossed into a 
refuse heap. 

As long as the four orders remain, nothing can convince 
the Filipino mind that the government is not in some way 
supporting them.’ Their wealth alone would make them a 
power. Until the question is disposed of, affairs must be 
unsettled. Putting aside any peccadillos that are supposed 
to hedge about a Governor-General’s dignity, with a view to 
saving time that would be required by protracted negotia- 
tions, Judge Taft went direct to Rome with a straightfor- 
ward proposition to pay the brotherhoods a lump sum for 
their property in return for their absolute recall by the Pope. 
That the Pope himself was in favor of uceeptance there is 
every reason to believe. Among the Cardinals there were 
three different opinions, The first held that the success of 
the mission meant the red hat for Archbishop Ireland, who 
is liberal Cathoheism incarnate; a second, evidently un- 
familiar with our Constitution, that there was still an op- 
portunity to foree the United States to recognize the Cathohe 
Chureh and maintain it as the established chureh of the 
Philippine [slands; a third and the minority, represénting 
the Pope’s,opimon, who thought that a ready acceptance 
would produce a good impression in America which would 
be of the greatest service in strengthening the inHuence of 
the Church in the future. 

So the Vatican would go no further than to say that the 
friars would be gradually withdrawn and replaced by other 
priests. This was in keeping with the well-known style of 
European diplomacy, which holds that the acceptance of a 
first offer stupidly shuts out the prospect of a conipromise 
which will get more. However, it is well to meét the 
American half way, lest he pass out of his generous mood 
and draw back. It 1s a mistake to say that the negotiations 
were broken off. Hereafter they will be conducted not at 
Rome, but by an apostolic delegate dealing directly with 
the Governor at Manila. Instead of receiving more than 
the friars’ lands were actually worth, the Vatican may have 
to accept the market price. : 

soe D 
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‘THE ORDER OF THE GARTER TO QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


T RECENT conferring of the Order of the Garter 





upon Queen Alexandra does not, as is. generally 

supposed, mark the. first occasion upon whieh a 
woman has been thus: honored. As a matter of strict tact, 
this 1s very far indeed trom being the case; tor, prior to the 
dawn of the seventeenth century, at any rate, the state 
records reveal the fact that ladies were admitted to the Order 
with considerable freqnency. Among those who thus re- 
ceived this mark of royal favor..may be mentioned Isabel, 
Countess of Bedford, Alice, Duchess. of Suffolk, and Mar- 
garet and. Elizabeth, daughters of. Henry VII. 

These ladies, however, all lived a very long time ago, and, 
on the death of the last-mentioned one, the practice of be- 
stowing a similar honor‘upon other members of their sex 
appears, to have lapsed. In the reign of Charles I., how- 
ever, a spirited attempt was made ‘o revive the custoni, and 
a meeting of the Knights of the O.der was actually convened 
for the express purpose of discussing the proposal. : Unfor- 
tunately for the hopes of the fair petitioners, the Civil War 
that was raging at the time occupied the attention of the 
Court to such an extent that the matter was. indefinitely 
shelved. From that day to this it has never been brought 
forward’ again. Hence, the gracious act of his Majesty 
King Edward VII. in admitting his royal. consort to the 
companionship .of the Garter marks: an epoch in the history 
of this ancient order. 

The date, as well ,as. the attendant circumstances, of the 
founding of the **Most Noble Order of the Garter’’ are the 
subject of much controversy among historians. Owing to 
the fact that all the records ‘referring to the-matter prior to 
the year 1416 have’ perished,- it is practically impossible 
to settle these points with any degree of exactitude. It is 
definitely known, however, that the Order owes its inception 
to Edward IIIL., at some date between 1344 and 1351. Frois- 
sart, it may be mentioned in passing, inclines to the former of 
these years, while Sir ‘Harris,Nicolas, another historian of the 
v 


period, is equally strong in the conviction that the latter date 
is more likely to be the correct one. In neither case, how- 
ever, 1s it-very clear on what authority these beliefs are 
based. 

At the date of its foundation the companionship of the 
‘*Most Noble Order of the Garter’’ consisted of the Sovereign 
and twenty-five Knights, styled ‘‘Companions.’’ This ar- 
rangement remained in force until the year 1786, when the 
‘‘chapter’’ (as the Companionship of the Order is known) was 
reinforced by the inclusion therein of the sons of George III. 
In 1805, and again in 1831, it was added to in the interests of 
the lineal descendants of George I. and George II. Since this 
last date, special statutes have been promulgated for the ad- 
mission into the Order of foreigners of distinction. 

In the present year of grace the number of persons entitled 
to append the letters K.G. (Knight of the Garter) after their 
names is forty-five. At the head of these is his Majesty King 
Edward VII. (for the Sovereign is always ipso facto a member 
of the Order), and among his ‘‘Companions”’ are his son, the 
Prince of Wales; his brother, the Duke of Connaught; the 
Emperors of Germany, Russia, and Austria; the Kings of 
Portugal, Denmark, and Italy; and the Crown Princes of 
Prussia and Denmark. All the foregoing, however, are 
‘Extra Knights,’? and consequently are not on the same 
footing as are the ‘*Knights Companion,’’ who form the 
original constitution of the Order. The senior of these is 
Karl Fitzwilliam and at the end of the list is the Duke of 
Portland. This latter nobleman holds the appointment of 
Master of the Horse to his Majesty. 

After these actual members of the Order there are five 
‘‘officers’’ of the Order, known respectively as the Prelate, 
Chancellor, Registrar, Garter King-at-Arms, and Usher of 
the Black: Rod. These dignitaries are always very much in 
evidence when an investiture of the Order is in progress. 
To a certain extent the prelateship is a hereditary office, as 
it is always held by the Bishop of Winchester for the time 


being. Since the reign “of Charles I., too, the registrarship 
and the deanery of Windsor have been united. Each Knight 
of the Garter has, on his appointment to the Order, a stall 
allotted to him in St. George’s Chapel, Windser. 

The habits and insignia of the Order of the Garter are of 
a very gorgeous description, and consist of the Garter itself, 
a surcoat, mantle, hood, collar, jewelled figure of St. George, 
star and hat. The Garter is made of dark-blue velvet, edged 
with gold. Inscribed on it in letters of the same precious 
metal isthe motto ‘‘Hond soit qui mal y pense.”’ It is worn 
on the left leg, immediately below the knee. When the Sov- 
ereign is a@ queen, however, it is placed round the left arm, a 
little above the elbow. 

The mantle is of blue velvet, lined with white taffeta. On 
the left breast of this garment is embrvidered the star. . Th: 
consists of a silver escutcheon, eight-pointed, in the centre of 
which is the Cross of St. George, encircled by a replica of the 
Garter. .The hood and sureoat are both of crimson velvet; 
the latter, however, is lined with white taffeta. The hat is 
of black velvet and is lined in the same manner as the sur 
coat. It is further ornamented by a plume of white ostrich 
feathers (in the centre of which is a single tuft of black 
heron’s feathers) attached to the hat by a handsome dia- 
mond clasp. White silk stockings, white shoes with red 
heels and a long sword with a scabbard of crimson velvet 
complete the costume of a Knight of the Garter. 

Over the surcoat that has already been. described is worn 
the collar. This—which was introduced by Henry VII.— 
1s made of gold. It consists of twenty-six miniature replicas 
of the Garter, separated from one another by twisted cords of 
gold. In the centre of each Garter are red and white roses 
enamelled. Attached to one of these roses is a jewvelled 
badge of St. George.and the Dragon. On occasions when 
full dress is not to be observed, Knights of the Garter weit 
a broad ribbon of dark-blue silk over the left shoulder. 

HORACE WYNDHAM. 
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Book, the most valuable thing that this world 
affords. Here is Wisdom; This is the Royal 
Law; These are the lively Oracles of God.”’ 

These were the words uttered by the Dean of Westminster 
while handing the Sovereign of Great Bntain and Ireland and 
all his Dominions beyond the Seas the Holy Bible—the last 
act of the formal coronation of the King. 

The oath had been taken, the anointing had been done, the 
spurs and sword had been presented, the armilla girded on 
and the Imperiai mantle had been hung upon the King’s 
shoulders. The orb had been given into his hand. The 
ring, the ensign of royal dignity, had been placed upon his 
finger. 
onan and justice. Solemnly he had been led to King 
Edward the Confessor’s chair, that ancient. relic of ‘Eng- 
land’s sovereignty and might, and there the erown of: pure 
gold had been put upon his head to a splendid outburst of ac- 
clamation, with the sounds ‘of trumpets, while from outside 
came faintly the booming of guns and the clanging of bells. 
But the presentation of the Bible touched a note which was 
sounding softly in millions of hearts in the land and was 
deeply characteristic of this gorgeous ceremony—this ten- 
derly religious service. 

There were greater moments, more picturesque incidents, in 
this noble drama of the English Constitution than this which 
I choose for the pivot of comment, but in the midst of glamor 
and pageantry and glittering form, the bare’ simplicity of the 
words, their grave significance, brought the great scene into 
homely relation with the innate religious sentiment of this 
kingdom and this empire. 

With this act, as much as with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion which followed, a great hush spread through this 
vast, beautiful temple, made even more beautiful by the 
thronging valor and intellect and nobility of an empire and 
consecrated by ages of solemn service and history to loftiest 
uses, 

This scene was in fine contrast to that which followed, 
when the King, seated on his throne in the centre of the 
theatre on which the faithful Commons and their ladies, and 
the peers and peeresses of the realm, in robes of state, looked 
down, the Archbishop, as head of the spiritual lords, and the 
Dukes, as heads of each order of temporal peers, touched the 
crown worn by the King, kissed him upon the cheek and 
swore allegiance. 

Nothing was missing to give the scene its true meaning of 
thankfulness to Providence for the King’s recovery and free- 
dom from national anxiety for further security of constitutional 
lite and the disproof of all prognostication. 

This made the service in the Abbey probably the most 
notable event, not even excepting the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, which has ever taken place within its walls. 

It is trite to say that the scene of to-day is impossible to 
describe, but it is the truth so far as J am concerned. 

The whole interior of the cathedral was walled with seats 
—in galleries, chancel, transepts, aisles and nave—like a 
theatre, and, strange to say, without marring its sacred 
appearance and character. As far as eye could see, from 
altar to western door, the place was ‘terraced -high with 
people. Give some vast opera-house treble its size, lend it 
the unpurchasable grandeur of architecture a thousand 
years old, make the people on the stage real people, a real 
king and queen and dukes and earls and heralds and kings- 
at-arms and standard-bearers; conceive the event to be the 
history of a people expressing itself at one solemn moment 
in ancient symbol and pious rite; see one man made the 
centre of the authority of the people, the expression of their 
will, the link in the chain of a nation’s life which he himself 
did not make and cannot destroy; surround him with brilliant, 
august ceremony; circle him with the heads of houses and 
families of his kingdom as ancient as his own; place him 
thus high after a season of national storm and stress, after 
he himself has struggled back gallantly from the grave toa 
people’s confidence, admiration, regard and fealty—and you 
have a picture unparalleled. 

How much prophecy has been proven false these past 
weeks, how much cheap clairvoyance there has been, how 
many wise folk said Edward would never be crowned—that 
cheap superstition of human nature which eng on the heels 
of the’world’s great events. ; 

Edward-has been crowned. 

ThéY said—the sallow harbingers of troubié=that the Coro- 
nation vould nof be worth going tosee. Had not all the foreign 
princes.and potentates gone back again to their homes? Where 
would ‘the splendor be had? So many of the Colonial and 
Indian troops returned whence they came. Was not the 
circle of imperial demonstration broken? Had not every- 
body left town? The Abbey would not be full, they said. 

Well, what has happened? We did not miss the foreign 
princes and potentates, and the Colonial and Indian troops 


‘O” GRACIOUS KING; we present you with this 
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He had received the sceptre, the ensign of ‘kingly | 


in large numbers challenged the admiration and regard and 
applause of hundreds of thousands. 

Whatever else the people came out for, they came to see 
the prince whose life had lately hung in the balance and 
who in all his suffering proved himself as good a fighter as 
any of his subjects, and they acclaimed him as a brave man 
in the streets even as they acclaimed Kitchener and Roberts. 

The foreign princes were missed—the show, the bravery 
of color, the international courtesy their presence would 
have expressed—for the people love kings and the livery 
of kings. 

But what was missing then was made up by the wonder- 
ful gladness of the subjects of the sovereign at seeing in the 
streets, in his gold and crystal coach, drawn by the gaily 
caparisoned cream cobs, and on the throne in the Abbey in 
his imperial mantle, the sceptre in his hand, the King whose 
lamp of life burned but dimly a few weeks ago. 

How splendidly he bore the ceremony! There was no 
sign of weakness or feebleness. Alert, composed, watchful, 
steady of step and strong and clear in response. During the 
two and a half hours of ritual in the Abbey, his robes and 
mantles heavy on him, there was no sign of the fight he had 
had, of the illness from which he had risen, save that he 
looked rather thinner than of yore, was somewhat fine-drawn 
and something wistful. 

The Queen looked the more fragile, though she bore herself 
with a sweet, firm dignity and played her part with infimte 
grace, as did the Princess ot Wales in her less important place 
in the proceedings. 

There were several touching incidents in the ceremony, but 
one stands out very suggestively in the circumstances. When 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose wonderful voice could 
be heard in every part of the great building, had enthroned 
the King, with the help of the Bishop of Durham and the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose hereditary right it is to 
walk with the King and attend him at the Coronation, and 
had knelt and paid fealty, he swayed slightly and seemed 
unable to rise. He made an effort, aud, with the help of the 
Bishops beside him, leaned over and kissed the King’s cheek, 
according to ancient custom. Then he essayed to kiss the 
King’s hands and again he tottered with weakness and 
seemed about to fall. The King, with the quick kindness 
so natural to him, and regardless of his own recent weak- 
ness, caught the Archbishop’s hand in his and assisted him 
to rise. Having done so, he kissed the Archbishop’s hand 
gravely, and, still swaying and with great feebleness, the 
aged prelate moved slowly back to the altar, assisted by his 
attendants. 

Another moment of compelling interest came when the 
Prince of Wales advanced to the throne to pay allegiance. 
Having knelt he came and touched his father’s crown and 
then kissed him on the cheek. The King thereupon drew 
him down and, taking his head in his hands, kissed it sol- 
emnly, then shook his hands warmly several times, both 
deeply moved, as were all who saw. None was ashamed 
to-day to feel the emotional flood welling up, for it came 
from a nation’s soul. 

It was a family party, a great national home-coming—Eng- 
Jand’s redivivus. The motif of the centuries repeating itself 
in this new overture of another act in the brave drama of 
progress and civilization. 

Such acts as I have described above come naturally to the 
son of Queen Victoria. At her own Coronation, she then but 
a young girl, when an aged peer, Lord Rolle, coming up the 
broad steps to do homage, tripped and fell, and, rising with 
assistance, once more essayed the duty, her Majesty rose 
from the throne, came forward and took both his hands in 
her own., That was the beginning of a lifetime of kindly 
acts and royal goodnesses whicli gave monarchy deeper root 
and new significance in England and settled the dynasty in 
the affections and confidence of the people of this realm and 
empire. 

There was need of it, for there had been scenes of strife 
between the crown and the ministers of the people, and there 
had been little grandeur or applause at William the Fourth’s 
Coronation. It seems strange to think, in view of what 
Queen Victoria became to her people, that the day after the 
Coronation the ‘‘Times,’’ while speaking With admiration of 
the young sovereign, took occasion to wari: her, somewhat 
crassly, that she had perils in her way, that Ministers are 


fallible and that she would need reminding occasionally of _ 


the right course to pursue. It even said that the Duke of 
Wellington had more applause at the Coronation than any. 
King Edward@-had ten times the applause and delighted wel- 
come of even ‘the popular and victorious Kitchener, who, with 
Lord Roberts, shared honors like those accorded to the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The heroes who corresponded to Kitchener and Roberts, at 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation, were Hill and Hardinge, who had 
won great military success ‘and great popularity. What vast 


changes have come since Queen Victoria was crowned, that 
28th day of June, 1838! How much water has gone under 
the bridges! 

Among those who were found in the procession of the 
King and Queen on this 9th of August were families whose 
representatives have walked in similar processions since the 
Coronation day of Richard II. Then an Edmund Earl of 
Cambridge, a Richard Earl of Arundel, now Norfolk, an Earl 
of Warwick, an Earl of Stafford and an Earl of Salisbury; a 
De Percy, now Duke of Northumberland, a De Neville and 
a Grey de Ruthin did duty at the Coronation. To-day, heads 
of these same families—save that of Salisbury—were on duty 
beside the King and were in the noble group around the 
throne. 

Conspicuous in this circle were the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, the Duke of Leinster, the Duke 
of Abercorn, the Marquis of Conyngham, the Duke of Mar!- 
borough, the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Argyll, whose father 
was on duty at Queen Victoria’s Coronation. The Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Red Earl, Earl Spencer, the Earl of Craw- 
ford, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Derby, the Ear! of 
Rosebery, the Earl of Errol, the Earl of Cadogan, the Earl of 
Lucan, the Earl of Pembroke, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, Prime 
Minister of England. 

Other names, once so familiar to English people, are no 
longer heard, though at Queen Victoria’s Coronation they 
were royal titles; namely, the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and 
Gloucester. ~* 

To-day another name, another figure, was wanting to com- 
plete the circle and ancient service and splendid history of the 


‘great families of England—Lord Salisbury was absent through 


indisposition. One looked in vain in the noble group about 
the throne, magnificent in robe and coronet, part of a pageant 
of an antique world, with its constant service, for the massive 
frame and gray head of this Minister, whose loss to the gov- 
ernment will be more clearly and deeply felt as time goes on. 
Lord Cranborne, his son, sat with his Countess in a front seat 
of the House of Commons gallery, but he has far to go before 
he finds a place and power such as his father gained and kept 
to the last. No Minister at Queen Victoria’s Coronation was 
like him in weight, or prestige, or ability. Lord Melbourne, 
the then Minister, was more the sort of man that Arthur Bal- 
four, the present Prime Minister, is—keen, fine, persuasive, 
logical, and of imperturbable temper—and to-day, as one‘looked 
at England’s Prime Minister—tall, slight, clear-cut, modest 
and calm, by comparison with the resplendent peers around 
him, so simply dressed in gold-laced coat and white-satin 
breeches—one received a sharp impression of the change 
come upon the government of the country. The younger 
men, the keener life, the less reserved, form the less im- 
pressive personalities, but perhaps a closer touch with the 
quick-changing temper and swift movements of public life 
of the twentieth century. 

This impression was sharpened by seeing in the choir, 
among the Diplomatic Corps, the tall, still dignified figure 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, whose successor was announced this morning; by 
the sight of the Duke of Devonshire, whose successor was 
also named to-day. Salisbury, Devonshire, Hicks-Beach— 
the oldest and best of those who have served the state— 
they go forever, no doubt, and it was meet that two of them 
at least should add to the meaning and majesty of to-day’s 
great function by their presence. 

Besides the group about the throne, among whom the Duke 
of Argyll was a most stately figure, and to whom the King 
handed his sceptre to hold during the Communion Service— 
an act of great royal favor—there were other groups splendid 
to see. Was it the occasion itself? Was it the lofty drama 
and ancient pageantry, the costumes and regalia of old heroic 
days, the heralds, the trumpets, the exquisite pages, the ritual 
which began when the kings of ancient Britain were conse- 
crated and was carried on with increasing form and the same 
substance to Harold and William and Richard I. and Elizabeth 
and Charles, even to this day—was it any or all of these that 
made all the personages who took part in the ceremony bear 
themselves with such grace and befitting dignity, and made 
urbane and harmonious this play of plays, this solemn ratifi- 
cation of a nation’s choice of kings? For he was chosen, duly 
elected by the people to-day, as has been the case since the 
olden days when the king to be crowned’ shut himself up in 
the Tower of London after succession, lest he might be dis- 
possessed, until the Coronation, when he was solemnly elected 
by the people—and it was so to-day. King Edward was elected 
by the people: 

“Sirs, I here present unto you King Edward, the un. 
doubted King of this Realm; wherefore, all you who are come 
this day to do your homage, are you willing to do the same?”’ 
said the Archbishop of Canterbury in a voice heard distinctly 
to the western door; and a great shout, led by the massed 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 20) 
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CHAPTER I! 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt. and where thieves break through and steal.” 


HE VICAR gave out the text, and proceeded 
to expound it. The little congregation setuled 
down peacefully to listen, Except four of 
their number, the ‘‘quality’’ in the carved 
Easthope pew, none of them had much treas- 
ure on earth. Theif treasure, for the greater 
part, consisted of a pig that was certainly 
being ‘‘laid up’? to meet the rent at Christ- 
mas. But there would hardly be time for 
moth and rust to get into it before its se- 
cluded life should migrate into flitches and 
pork pies. Not that the poorest of Mr. 
Long’s parishioners had any fear of such an 
event, for they never associated his sermons 
with anything to do with themselves, except 
on one occasion, when the good man had 
preached earnestly against drunkenness, and 
a respectable widow had ceased to attend 
divine service in consequence, because, as she 
observed, she was not going to be spoken 
against like that by any one, be they who 
they may, after all the years she had been 
‘fon the teetotal.”’ 

Perhaps the two farmers who had driven 
over resplendent wives in dogcarts had treas- 
ure on earth. They certainly had money in 
the bank at Mudbury, for they were to be 
seen striding in in gaiters on market day to 
But then it was well known that thieves did 
Banks sometimes 
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diaw it out, 
not break through into banks and steal. 
broke of themselves, but not often. 

On the whole, the congregation was at its ease. It felt 
that the text was well chosen, and that it applied exclusively 
to the four occupants of *‘the Squire’s’’ pew. 

The hard-worked Vicar certainly had no treasure on earth, 
if you excepted his principal possessions, namely, his pale 
wife and little flock of rosy children; and these, of course, 
were ouly incumbrances, Had they not proved to be so? 
For his cousin had promised him the family living, and would 
certainly have kept that promise when it became vacant, if 
the wife he had married in the interval had not held such 
strong views as to a celibate clergy. 

The Vicar was a conscientious man, and the conscientious 
are seldom concise. 


**He held with all his tedious might, 
The mirror to the mind of God.” 


There was no doubt he was tedious, and it was to be hoped 
that the portion of the Divine mind not reflected in the cleri- 
cal mirror would compensate somewhat for his more gloomy 
attributes as shown therein. 

Mrs. Trefusis, ‘‘Squire’s’’ mother, an old woman with a 
thin, knotted face like worn-out elastic, sat erect throughout 
the service. She had the tight-lipped, bitter look of one who 
has coldly appropriated as her due all the good things of life, 
and has fiercely rebelled against every untoward event, and 
who now in old age offers a passive, impotent resistance to 
anything that suggests a change. She had had an easy, 
comfortable existence, but her life had gone hard with her, 
and her face showed it. 

Near her were the two guests who were staying at East- 
hope. The villagers looked at the two girls with deep inter- 
est. They had made up their minds that ‘‘the old lady had 
got ’em in to see if the Squire could fancy one of ’em.” 

Lady Anne Varney, who sat next to Mrs, Trefusis, was a 
graceful, small-headed woman of seven-and-twenty, delicately 
featured, pale, exquisitely dressed,’with the indefinable air of 
a finished woman of the world, and with the reserved, disci- 
plined manner of a woman accus:oimed to conceal her feelings 
from a world in which she has lived too much, in whiéh she 
has been knocked about too much, and which has not gone 
too well with her. If Anne attended to the sermon—and she 
appeared to do so—she was the only person in the Kasthope 
pew who did. 

No, the other girl, Janet Black, was listening too, now and 
then, catching disjointed sentences with no sense in them, as 
one hears a few shouted words in a high wind. 

Ah, me! Janet was beautiful. Even Mrs. Trefusis was 
obliged to own it, though she did so grudgingly, and added 
bitterly that the girl had no breeding. It was true, Janet 
had none. But beauty rested upon her as it rests on a dove’s 
neck, varying with every movement, every turn of the head. 
She was quite motionless now, her rather large, ill-gloved 
hands in her lap. Janet was a still woman. She had no 
nervous movements. She did not twine her muff chain round 
her fingers as Anne did. Anne looked at her now and then, 
and wondered whether she—Anne—would have been more 
successful in life if she had entered the arena armed with 
such beauty as Janet’s, 

There was a portrait of Janet in the Academy several years 
later which has made her beauty known to the world. We 
have all seen that celebrated picture of the calm Madonna 
face, with the mark of suffering so plainly stamped upon the 
white brow and in the unfathomable eyes. But the young 
girl sitting in the Nasthope pew hardly resembled, except in 


? 


feature, the portrait that, later on, took the artistic world by 
storm. Janet was perhaps even more beautiful in this her 
first youth than her picture proved her afterward to be, but 
the beauty was inexpressive, opaque. The soul had not 
yet illumined the fair face. She looked what she was—a 
little dull, without a grain of imagination. Was it the dul- 
ness of want of ability, or only the dulness of an uneducated 
mind, of powers unused, still dormant? 

Without her transcendent beauty she would have appeared 
uninteresting and commonplace. 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.”’ 

The Vicar had a habit of repeating his text several times 
in the course of his sermon. Janet heard it the third time, 
and it forced the entrance of her mind. 

Her treasure was certainly on earth. It consisted of the 
heavy, sleek-haired young man with the sunburned complex- 
ion and the reddish mustache at the end of the pew—in 
short, *‘the Squire.*’ 

After a short and ardent courtship she had accepted him, 
and then she herself had been accepted, not without groans, 
by his family. The groans had not been audible; but she 
was vaguely aware that she was not received with enthusi- 
asm by the family of her hero, her wonderful fairy prince 
who had ridden into her life on a golden chestnut. George 
Trefusis was heavily built, but in Janet’s eyes he was slen- 
der. His taciturn dulness was in her eyes a most dignified 
and becoummg reserve. His inveterate unsociability proved 
to her—not that it needed proving—his mental superiority. 
She could not be surprised at the coldness of her reception as 
his betrothed, for she acutely felt her own great unworthi- 
ness of being the consort of this resplendent personage, who 
could have married any one. Why had he honored her 
among all women? 

The answer was sufficiently obvious to every one except 
herself. The fairy prince had fallen heavily in love with 
her beauty; so heavily that, after a secret but stubborn re- 
sistance, he had been vanquished by it. Marry her he must 
and would, whatever his mother might say. And she said a 
good deal. She had not kept silence. 

And now Janet was staying for the first time at Easthope, 
which was one day to be her home; the old Tudor house 
standing among its terraced gardens, which had belonged to 
a Trefusis since a Trefusis built it in Henry the Seventh’s 
time. 


CHAPTER II 


On peut choisir ses amitiés, mais on subit Vamour. 
--PrincessE KaRADJa 


AFTER luncheon George offered to take Janet round the 
gardens. Janet looked timidly at Mrs. Trefusis. She did 
not know whether she ought to accept or not. There mighe 
be etiquettes connected with afternoon walks of which she 
was not aware. For even since her arrival at Easthope yes- 
terday evening it had been borne in upon her that there were 
many things of which she was not aware. 

**Pray let my son show you the gardens,’’ said Mrs, Tre- 
fusis, with impatient formality.. ‘“‘The roses are in great 
beauty just now.”’ 

Janet went to put on her hat, and Mrs. Trefusis lay down 
on the sofa in the drawing-room with a little groan. Anne 
sat down by her. The eyes of both women followed Janet’s 
tall, magnificent figure as she joined George on the terrace. 

‘‘She dresses like a shop girl,”’ said Mrs. Trefusis. ‘And 
what a hat! Exactly what one sees on the top of omnibuses 
nowadays. ”’ 

Anne did not defend the hat. It was beyond defence. 
She supposed, with a tinge of compassion, what was indeed 
the case, that Janet had made a special pilgrimage to Mud- 
bury to acquire it, in order the better to meet the eye of her 
future mother-in-law. 

All Anne said was, ‘‘Very respectable people go on the 
top of omnibuses nowadays.” 

‘I am not saying anything against her respectability,” 
said poor Mrs, Trefusis. ‘*Heaven knows if there had been 
anything against it I should have said so before now. It 
would have been my duty.”’ 

Anne smiled faintly. ‘*A painful duty.” 

‘*I’m not so sure,”’ said Mrs. Trefusis grimly. She never 
posed before Anne, nor, for that matter, did any one elxe. 
‘**But from all I can make out, this girl is a model of middle- 
class respectability. Yet she comes of a bad stock. One 
can’t tell how she will turn out, ‘What is bred in the bone 
will come out in the flesh.’ ”’ 

‘There are worse things than middle-class respectability. 
George might have presented you with an actress with a 
past. Lord Lossiemouth married his daughter’s maid last 
week.”’ 

**l don’t know what I’ve done,”’ said Mrs. Trefusis, ‘‘that 
my only son should marry a pretty horse breaker.”’ 

‘**T thought it was her brother who was a horse-breaker.”’ 

‘*So he is, and so is she. It was riding to hounds that my 
poor boy first met her.”’ 

‘She rides magnificently. I saw her out cub-hunting last 
autumn, and asked who she was.”’ 

‘*Her brother is disreputable. He was mixed up with that 
case of drugging some horse or other. I forget about it, but 
I know it was disgraceful. He is quite an impossible person, 
but I suppose we shall have to know him now. The place 


will be overrun with her relations, whom I have avoided for 
years. Things like that always happen to me.”’ 

This was a favorite expression of Mrs. Trefusis’. She al 
ways spoke as if a curse had hung over her from her birth. 

‘*What does it matter who one knows?”’ said Anne, 

Mrs, Trefusis did not answer. The knots in her face 
moved a little. She knew what country life and country 
society were better than Anne. She had all her life lived 
in the upper of the two sets which may be found in every 
country neighborhood. She did what she considered to be 
her duty by the secondary set, but she belonged by birth 
and inclination to the upper class. It was at first with 
bewildered surprise, and later on with cold anger, that she 
observed that her only son, bone of her bone, very son of 
herself and her kind, dead husband, showed a natural tend- 
ency to gravitate toward the second-rate among their neigh- 
bors. 

Why did he do it? Why did he bring strange, loud-voiced, 
vulgar men to Easthope, the kind of men whom Mr. Trefusis 
would not have tolerated? She might have known that her 
husband would die of pneumonia just when her son needed 
him most. She had not expected it, but she ought to have 
expected it. Did not everything in her lot go crooked, while 
the lives of all those around her went straight? -What was 
the matter with her son, that he was more at ease with these 
undesirable companions than with the sons of his father’s old 
friends? Why would he never accompany her on her annual 
pilgrimage to London? 

George was one of those lethargic, vain men who say they 
hate London. Catch them going to London! Perhaps if 
efforts were made to catch them there, they might repair 
thither. But in London they are nobodies; consequently to 
London they do not go. And the same man who eschews 
London will generally be found to gravitate in the country 
to a society in which he is the chief personage. It had been 
so with George, Fred Black, the disreputable horse-breaker, 
and his companions, had sedulously paid court to him. George, 
who had a deep-rooted love of horse-flesh, was often at Fred’s 
training stables. There he met Janet, and fell in love with 
her, as did most of Fred’s associates. But, unlike them, 
George had withdrawn. He knew he should ‘‘do’’ for him- 
self with ‘‘the county’’ if he married Janet. And he could 
not face his mother. So he skulked like a fish under the 
bank, half suspicious that he is being angled for. So igno- 
rant of his fellow-creatures was George that there actually 
had been a moment when he suspected Janet of trying to 
‘*‘land him,’’ and he did not think any the worse of her. 

Then, after months of sullen indecision, he suddenly rushed 
upon his fate. That was a week ago. 

Anne left her chair, as Mrs. Trefusis did not answer, and 
knelt down by the old woman. 

‘Dear Mrs. Trefusis,”’ said she, ‘‘the girl is a nice girl, 
innocent and good, and without a vestige of conceit.”’ 

‘She has nothing to be conceited about that I can see.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! She might be conceited about marrying George. 
It is an amazing match for her. And she might be conceited 
about her beauty. I should be if I had that face.”’ 

**My dear, you are twenty times as good-looking, because 
you look what you are—a lady. She looks what she is—a—”’ 
Something in Anne’s steady eyes disconcerted Mrs. Trefusis, 
aud she did not finish the sentence. She twitched her hands 
restlessly, and then went on; ‘‘And she can’t come into a 
room. She sticks in the door. And she always calls you 
‘Lady Varney.’ She hasn’t called a girl a ‘gurl’ yet, but I 
know she will. 1 had thought my son’s wife might make up 
to me a little for all I’ve gone through—might be a comfort to 
me—and then I am asked to put up with a vulgarian.’”’ 

Anne went on in a level voice: ‘‘Janet is not in the least 
vulgar, because she is unpretentious. Middle-class she may 
be, and is—so was my grandmother—but vulgar she is not. 
And she 1s absolutely devoted to George. He is in love with 
her, but she really loves him.”’ 

‘So she ought. He is making a great sacrifice for her, and, 
as I constantly tell him, one he will regret to his dying day.”’ 

‘On the contrary, he is only sacrificing his own pride and 
yours to—himself. He is considering only himself. He is 
marrying only to please himself, not’’—Anne hesitated— 
‘*not to please Janet.”’ 

‘*Now you are talking nonsense.”’ 

“Yes, I think Iam. It felt like sense, but by the time I 
had put it inte words it turned into nonsense. The little 
things you notice in Janet’s dress and manner can be miti- 
gated, if she is willing to learn.”’ 

‘She won’t be,”’ said Mrs. Trefusis, with decision. ‘‘Be- 
cause she is stupid. She will be offended directly she is 
spoken to. All stupid people are. Now come, Anne! 
Don’t try and make black white. It doesn’t help matters. 
You must admit the girl is stupid.” 

Anne’s gentle, limpid eyes looked deprecatingly into the 
elder woman’s hard, miserable ones. 

“IT am afraid she is,’’? she said at last, and she colored 
painfully. 

‘*And obstinate.” 

‘‘Are not stupid people always obstinate?’’ 

**No,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis. ‘‘I am obstinate, but no one 
could cal] me stupid.”’ 

**It does not prevent stupid people being always obstinate 
because obstinate people are not always stupid,’ was the quiet 
reply. 
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The eyes of both women followed Janet’s tall, magnificent figure 


‘*You think me very obstinate, Anne?’’ There were tears 
in the stern old e 

‘**T think, dear, you have got to give way, and, as you must, 
I want you to do it with a good grace, before you estrange 
George frorn you, and before that unsuspecting girl has found 
out that you loathe the marriage. ”’ 

“If she were not as dense as a rhinoceros, she would see 
that now.”’ 

‘*How fortunate, in that case, that she is dense. 
you a better chance with her. Make her like you. 
you know. he is worth liking.”’ 

**All my life,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis, **be they who they may, 
I have hated stupid people.”’ 

‘Oh, no! hat is an_ hallucination. 
George.”’ 

Mrs. Trefusis shot a lightning glanee at her eompanion, and 
then smiled grimly. ‘‘You are the only person who-would 
dare to say such a thing to me,” 

**Besid continued Anne meditatively, *‘is. it so certain 
that Janet is stupid? She appears so because she is un- 
formed, ignorant, and because she has never reflected, or 
been thrown with educated people. She has not come 
to herself. She will never learn anything by imagination or 
perception, for she seems quite devoid of them. But I think 
she might Jearn by trouble or happiness, or both. She can 
feel. Strong feeling would be the turning-point with her, 
if she has sufficient ability to take advantage of it. Perhaps 
she has not, and happiness or trouble may leave her as they 
found her. But she gives me the impression that she might 
alter considerably if she were once thoroughly aroused.”’ 

**T can’t rouse her. I was not sent into the world to rouse 
pretty horse-breakers. ”’ 

If Anne was doubtful as to what Mrs. Trefusis had been 
sent into this imperfect world for, she did not show it. 

‘**] don’t want you to rouse her. All I want is that you 
should be kind to her.’’ -Anne took Mrs. Trefusis’ ringed, 


It gives 
You can, 


You don’t hate 


elawlike hand between both hers. 
much.”’ 

**Well,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis, blinking her eyes, ‘tI won’t 
say 1 won't t You can always get round me, Anne. 
Oh! my dear, dear child, if it might only have been you. 
But of course, just because I had set my heart upon it, I 
was not to have it. That has been my life from first to 
last. If I might only have had you. You think me a 
cross, bitter old woman, and so I am: God knows I have 
had enough to make me so. But I should not have been 
so to you.” 

**You never are so tome, But you see my affections are 
—is not that the correct expression?—engaged.”’ 

**But you are not.”’ 

‘*No. I am as free as air. 
comes in.”’ 

‘*Where is the creature now 

‘In Paris. The ‘World’ chronicles his movements. That 
is why I take the ‘World.’ If he had been in London this 
week I should not—be here at this moment.”’ 

**I suppose he is enormously run after?”’ 

“Oh, yes! By others as well as by me: by tons of others 
younger and better-looking than I am.”’ 

‘‘Now, Anne, I am absolutely “eertain that you have never 
run a yard after him.” 

‘‘T have never appeared to do so,’’ said Anne, with her 
faint, enigmatical smile. ‘*The propriéeties have been ob- 

At least, by me they have, But. I shave..covered 
a good deal of ground, nevertheless.”’ 

**T don’t know what he is made of.’’ 

‘*Well, he is made of money, for one thing, and I have not 
a shilling. He knows that.” 

‘*He ought to be only too honored by your being willing to 
think of him. In my young days a man of his class would 
not have had a chance.”’ 

‘*Millionaires get their chance nowadays.” 


“TI do want that very 


That is where the difficulty 


99? 


“Then why doesn’t he take it?”’ 

‘*Because,’’ said Anne, her lip quivering, ‘the thinks I like 
him for his money. He has got that firmly screwed into his 
head.”’ 

‘As if a woman like you would do such a thing!”’ 

‘‘Women extremely like me are doing such things all the 
time. How’*is he to know I am different?”’ 

**He must be a fool.”’ 

**He does not look like one.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Mrs. Trefusis meditatively. 
does not. He has a bullet head. I saw him once at thé 
Duchess of Dundee’s last summer. He was pointed out to 
me as the biggest thing in millionaires since Barnato. But I 
must confess he was the very last person in the world whom 
I should have thought you would have looked at—for himself, 
I mean.”’ 

“That is what he thinks.”’ 

‘*He is so very unattractive. ”” 

‘*He is an ugly, forbidding-looking man of forty, 
Anne, who had become very pale. 

“*T should not go as far as that,’’ said Mrs. Trefusis, some- 
what disconcerted. 

**O! I can for you!’’ said Anne, her quiet eyes flashing. 
‘*He is all these things. He is exactly what I would rather 
not have married. And I think he knows that instinctively, 
poor man! But in spite of all that, in spite of everything that 
repels me, I know that we belong to each other. He did not 
choose to like me, or I to like him. 1 never had any choice in 
the matter. When I first saw him, I recognized him. I had 
known him all my life. I had been waiting for him always 
without knowing it. I never really understood anything till 
he came. I did not fall in love with him; at least, not in the 
way I see others do, and as I once did myself years ago. I 
am not attracted toward him. I am him. And he is me. 
One can’t fall in love with one’s self. He is my other self. 
We are one. We may live painfully apart, as we are doing 


‘*‘T must own he 


” 


said 
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vow—he may marry some one else: but the 
fact remains the same.”’ 

Mrs. Trefusis did not answer. Love is so 
rare, that when we meet it we realize that we 
are on holy ground, 

‘*You and he will marry some day,’’ she 
said at last. 

Her thoughts went back to her own youth, 
und its romantic love and marriage. There 
was no romance here, as she understood it; 
vothing but a grim reality. But it almost 
seemed as if love could go deeper without 
romance, 

“I do not see how a misunderstanding can 
hold together between you.”’ 

“You forget mother,’ said Anne, 

Mrs, Trefusis had momentarily forgotten her 
closest friend, the Duchess of Quorn, that no- 
torious match-making mother of a quartette 
of pretty, weil-drilled daughters, all of whom 
were now advantageously. married except 
Anne—the eldest. And if Anne was not at 
this moment wedded to George Trefusis, it 
was not owing to want of zeal on the part 
of both mothers. Mrs. Trefusis was irrevo- 
cably behind the scenes in Anne’s family, 

‘*Mother ought by nature to have .been a 
man, and a ericketer,’’ said Anne, ‘‘instead 
of the mother of many daughters. She is 
‘game’ to the last, she is a hard hitter, and 
she will run till she drops, on the chance of 
any catch. But her bowling is her strong 
point. Young men have not a chance with 
her. Her style may not be dignified, but 
her eye is extraordinary. Harry Lestrange 
did his silly, panic-stricken best, but—he is 
married to Cecily now.”’ 

‘Did he really try to get out of it?” 

‘*He did. He liked Cecily a little; he had 
certainly flirted with her when she came in 
his way, but he never made the least effort 
to meet her, and he did not want to marry 
her.”’ 

“And Cecily?” 

‘Cecily did not dislike him. She was only 
nineteen, and she had—so she told me— 
always hoped for curly hair, and of course 
Harry’s is quite straight, what little there 
is of it. She shed a few tears about that, 
but she did as she was told. They are a 
nice-looking young couple. They write quite 
happily. I daresay it will do very well. But, 
you see, unfortunately Harry was a friend of 
Mr. Vanbrunt’s, and I know Harry consulted 
him as to how to get out of it. Well, directly 
mother’s attention was off Harry, she found 
out about Mr. Vanbrunt; how, I don’t know, 
_ but she did. Poor mother! She has a heart 
somewhere. It is her sporting instincts which 
are too strong for her. When she found out, 
she came into my room and kissed me, and 
cried, and said love was everything, and 
what did looks matter; and, for her part, if 
@ man was a good man, she thought it was 
of no importance if he had not had a father. 
Think of mother’s saying that, after marry- 
ing my father! But she was quite sincere. 
Mother never minds contradicting herself. 
There is nothing petty about her. She 
cried, and I cried, too. We seemed to be 
nearer to each other than we had been for 
years. I was the last daughter left at home, 
- and she actually said she did not want to part 
with me. I think she felt it just for the mo- 
ment, for she had had a good deal of work 
with some of the sons-in-law, especially 
Harry. But after a little bit she came to 
herself, and she gave me such advice. Oh, 
such advice! Some of it was excellent— 
that was the worst of it—but it was all 
from the standpoint of the woman stalking 
the man; And she asked me several gimlet 
questions about Mr. Vanbrunt. She said I 
had not made any mistake so far, but that I 
must be very careful. She was like a tiger 
that has tasted blood. She said it was almost 
lke marrying royalty—marrying such wealth 
as that. I believe he has a property in Africa 
rather larger than England. But she said that 
I was her dear child, and she thought it might 
be done. I implored her not to do anything; 
to leave him alone. But the truth is, mother 
had been so successful that she had got rather 
beyond herself,.and she fancied she could do 
anything. Father had often prophesied that 
some day she would overreach herself. How- 
ever, nothing would stop her. So she settled 
down to it. You know what mother’s bowl- 
ing is. It did for Harry—but this time it 
did for me.”’ © 

**Mr, Vanbrunt saw through it.”’ 

‘*From the first moment. He saw he was 
being hunted down. He bore it at first, and 
then. he withdrew. I can’t prove it, but I 
am morally certain that mother cornered him 
and had a talk with him one day, and told 
him I cared for him and thought him very 
handsome. Mother sticks at nothing. After 
that he went away.”’ 

‘*Poor man!”’ 

“She asked him in May to stay with us in 
Scotland in September, but he has refused. 
I found she had given a little nessage from 
me which I never sent. Poor, poor mother, 
and poor me!’’ 

‘**And poor millionaire! Surely, if he has 
any sense, he must see that it is your mother, 
and not you, who is hunting him.”’ : 

‘*He is aware that Cecily did as she was 
told. He probably thinks I could be coerced 
into marrying him. He may know a great 
deal about finance and stocks, and all those 
weary things, but he knows very little about 
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women. He has not taken much account 
of them so far.”’ . 

“*His day will come,’’ said Mrs, Trefusis. 
‘“‘What a nuisance men are. .I wish they 
were all at the bottom of the sea.”’ 

“If they were,’’ said Anne, with her rue- 
ful little smile, ‘‘mother would order a diving- 
bell at once.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
—  eamh,  peation and desire, 


the cord. 
—TaHe HePTAMERON 

JANET’S mother had died when Janet was a 
toddling child. It is observable in the natural 
history of heroines that their mothers almost 
invariably do die when the heroines to whom 
they have given birth are toddling children. 
Had Di Vernon a mother, or Evelina, or Jane 
Kyre, or Diana of the Crossways, or Aurora 
Leigh? Dear Elizabeth Bennet certainly had 
one whom we shall not quickly forget, but 
Elizabeth fs an exception. She only proves 
the rule for the majority of heroines. Fathers 
they have sometimes, generally of a feeble or 
callous temperament, never of any use in ex- 
tricating their daughters from the entangle- 
ments that early beset them. And occasion- 
ally they have chivalrous or disreputable 
brothers. 

So it is with a modest confidence in the 
equipment of my heroine that I now present 
her to the reader, denuded of both pares, 
and domiciled under the roof of a iro 
who was not only disreputable in the im i. 
nation of Mrs, Trefusis, but—as I hate ha 
measures—was so in reality. 

If Janet had been an introspective person, 
if she had ever asked herself whence she came 
and whither she was going, if the cruelty of 
life and nature had ever forced themselves 
upon her notice, if the apparent incomplete- 
ness of this pretty world had ever daunted 
her, I think she must have been a very un- 
happy woman. Her surroundings were vul- 
gar, coarse, without a redeeming gleam of 
culture, even in its crudest forms, without 
a mark of refined affection. Nevertheless, 
her life grew up white and clean in it, as a 
hyacinth will build its fragrant bell-tower in 
the window of a tavern in a stale atmos- 
phere of smoke and beer and alcohol. Janet 
was self-contained as a hyacinth. She un- 
folded from within. She asked no questions 
of life. That she had had a happy, con- 
tented existence was obvious; an existence 
spent much in the open air; in which tran- 
quil, practical duties well within her reach 
had been all that had been required of her. 
Her brother Fred, several years older than 
herself, had one redeeming point. He was 
fond of her and proud of her. He did not 
understand her, but she was what he called 
**a good sort.”’ 

Janet was one of those blessed women— 
whose number seems to diminish, while that 
of her highly-strung sisters painfully in- 
creases—who make no large demand on life 
or on their fellow-creatures. She took both 
as they came. Her uprightness and integrity 
were her own, as was the simple religion 
which she followed blindfold. She expected 
little of others, and exacted nothing. She 
had, of course, had lovers in plenty. She 
wished to be married and to have children 
—many children. In her quiet ruminating 
mind she had names ready for a family of 
ten. But until George came she had always 
said ‘‘No.’’ .When pressed by her brother as 
to why some particularly eligible parti—such 
as Mr. Gorst, the successful trainer—had 
been refused, she could never put forward 
any adequate reason, and would say at last 
that she was very happy as she was. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


You may talk about _ Champagnes, but I 
know of none as popular as Cook’s Imperial 
ra .— Adv. 

Telephone Service is the twentieth century means of 
communication, Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey 
St., 111 West 38th St., 125 West 125th St.—Adv. 


The Old Camper 
has for forty-five years had one article supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk t gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, nee and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” licious in coffee, tea and 
chocolate.— Adv. 


in his 
. | 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To prove the —_ curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly, 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all and bowel 
troubles. We have th ds of t ials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with ipati 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid.—Adv. 











‘A Cure for Asthma 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
ble remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 


Sent py mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. 
bal Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, on » # 
—Adv. 








Pears’ 

To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 





» druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
- . 
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A FEW REASONS WHY BUSINESS 
MEN SHOULD USE THE 


Sileaclitel ya 


FLAT OPENING 


Ledger 


It is the only 
absolutely flat 
opening detach- 
able Leaf Ledger 


made. 

It locks upon 
— roo Of an 
inch apart. 

Binder parts de- 
tachable — taken 
apart and reas- 
sembled in five 
minutes. 

It is positively 
perpetual, better 
and cheaper than 
any other system 
of kkeeping. 

It is self-index- 





Perpetual 


ing. 
ll the items of 
an account are 
together. 
Send for Cat- 
alogue E, which gives full details. Mailed on 
request, with free samples of the famous Backus 
Bond-Hinge Sheets. 


The Richmond & Backus Co., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Ofiice: New York Life las. Bidg., Broadway 

















The Cost of Repairs 


Is reduced to a minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch Case pro- 
tects the works of the watch from dust and dampness, jolt and jar. 


JAS. BOSS 
sient Catch Cases 


Are far stronger than solid gold cases, absolutely close 
fitting, do not get out of shape, or lose their rigidity. 


Fully guaranteed for 25 years. 


No matter how much 


you pay for a movement, be. sure to have it 


protected with a Jas. Boss Case. 


The 


original gold filled case and the only one 


proved by 50 years of service. 


Write us for 


a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 








DON’T ROAST YOURSELF 


by standing over a hot stove, but 
make summer cooking a pleasure 
by using our 
TEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS 

Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Used on any kind of 
stove. Only cooker made with 
steam condenser and te tank, 






sold on 30 days trial. t it for 
your home and summer cottage. 

Liberal 
Agents Wanted, ‘Livers! 


$30 and $40 a week can be made 
by agents. Write for territory at 
once. Don’t delay, as largest 
sales are made during summer 
months. Illustrated circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
26 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets, TOLEDO, OHIO 





RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
t@" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





% 
Bor: 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


'H A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages 


Largest and 


TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


1% Barclay St., 
38 Bromfield St., Bost 


124 La Salle St., Chicago. _ 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 


York. 
oa. aff Wyanaone St., Kansas City. 536 California St., San Francisco. 





Hardens the gums—cleanses, 
preserves and beautifies the teeth— 


sweetens the breath. No powder or liquid to 

spill—most convenient package to carry or use. 
At all Druggists 25c. 

©. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. 8. A. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half 
price. Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, 
prices, exchange and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock 
for selection. ‘ Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first-class 
condition. Dealers supplied. 








ALL 


EN’S FOOT-EASE 


HHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimorials TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold byall Druggists and Shoe 
n) \Stores, 5c. Do not accept an imi- 
LY tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
: MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, the 
bor What ae best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Children,” Sole 

Comfort by Druggists everywhere. Trial Package FREE. 


Address, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


















ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


by entering through us. We have special arrangement. with several 
hundred leading Colleges, Boardi Schools, Military Schools, 
Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Music, Art, eter. 
Write for jculars, stating course desired, when you wish to enter, 
previous educational advantages, and first and second choice of 
school, Catalogues of all schools and colleges FREE. 





American School and College Agency, 1225 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, 
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1I—“*Don’t Gossip” 


OSSIP is a vice. It 1s more: it 1s a feminine vice 
G —which means poison that is not labelled. 
Women are peculiar about their vices. That 
subtle, indefinite, distinctly feminine air which makes of the 
simplest woman a mystery to man; which covers her motives, 
hides her real feelings, secretes her faults and discounts her 
virtues, is brought into active play to form a smooth, polished 
surface over lier vices. Gazing through this surface, man finds 
himself in a sort of crystal maze, through which he cannot 
distinguish whether the substance beyond be vice or virtue. 

It is dfferent with men’s vices. These are definitely 
marked and classitied. The drunkard, the gambler, the 
cigarette fiend, the opium eater, the roué—all are branded by 
Which is a help to the community. There 
is no danger in the example of evil that appalls. But 
if there be something brazen about the positiveness of 
man’s vices, that brazenness 1s counteracted by a saving 
honesty. When the drunkard blows his breath into one’s 
face, it is a warning that he has been drinking. When 
the female scandal-monger blows her breath across one’s 
face, it gives no hint of the poison it carries. Her lips 
smile sweetly as a seraph’s while she purses them to sting. 
Her tongue curls as softly over a bit of cankerous gossip 
as if words of a caress were forming there. It is always 
so with women’s vices. They take us suddenly and una- 
wares. One doesn’t expect it of a bundle of frills, and 
dimples, and long lashes, and downcast eyes. One doesn’t 
know it, sometimes, in the moment when the vice is being 
perpetrated. And afterward, when one realizes—even then 
one doubts. Women have such artistic ways of getting 
effects—and shifting causes. 

Gossiping is probably the most artistic vice practiced by 
likewise the most corrupt and far-reachiag 
in the evil of its influence. The woman who gossips is a 
social leper. She is worse. She is afflicted with aggressive 
leprosy, taking endless pains to spread the ravages of her 
disease. For it is a disease, indicating mental, physical 
and spiritual derangement. 

A healthy mind seeks the truth. The mind of the gossip 
ignores it. For if such a rarity ever lived as a gossip who 
did not exaggerate, she still ignores the truth. A part of a 
truth is no truth at all. Aud what gossip who treats her 
fellow gossips to a bit of scandal ever repeats with it the 
extenuating circumstances or dwells upon the virtues which 
must be present in the character she is blackening? 


their vices 


women. It is 


A healthy physique, with well poised nerves and strenuous 
muscles, does not conduce to scandal-mongering. A healthy 
physical condition is the foundation for al) things wholesome. 
The gossiping vice is at its minimum rate among women who 
get out into the open and fill their lungs with oxygen and 
feed their nerves on sunshine and light. It is lack of ex- 
ercise that makes women nervous. It is lack of occupation 
that makes them discontented and fault-finding. It 1s lack 
of purpose that makes them gossip. 

One of the reasons whiy men are not addicted to whole- 
sale gossip is because they have something better to do. 
And it’s a man’s way never to do one thing if he can do 
something better. Which way may have helped win for him 
a reputation for selfishness—but it has its advantages. If 
men’s lives were not necessarily filled with purpose and 
occupation, they, too, might excel in gossip. Being a vice, 
there is every reason to suppose they would at least try it. 
As it is, there 13 a ceriain species under suspicion, that hangs 
around home when his wife has tea-parties and checks olf 
the grocer’s accounts at week-ends. Man as we know 
him and love him, however, is a being remote from gossip. 
And the reason he does not gossip is because he has so much 
else to say, and to think, and to do, that he hasn’t the 
time to fuss with other people’s affairs. Having nothing 
to accomplish and nothing to do sends women nosing into 
the accomplishments and doings of other women who have. 

At the summer hotels this vice among women reaches 
its high-water mark. The gossips fall together and form 
a scandal-mongers’ society as naturally as geese form a 
tock. The beauties of life in the country and its possi- 
bilities for healthful exercise pass by them. Their occupa- 
tion is tatiing, their recreation character-smirching. They 
are usually sour old maids upon whom no man has been 
brave enough to take a chance, and nervous, irascible women 
whose husbands are “‘too rushed at the office to commute.” 
Upon these the excesses of gossip have begun to tell. The 
lines of malice, envy and deceit mark the face of the 
habitual gossip as surely as bloated cheeks and bloodshot 
eyes indicate the habitual drunkard. Yet how infinitely 
superior is the latter, who directly hurts only himself and 
who punctuates each downward step with decent, graceful 
periods of remorse! 

The motive which actuates the gossip is nine-tenths 
jealousy. The women who gossip at the summer hotels are 
not the women who receive attention. The women who 
gossip in town are not they whose engagement tabiets are 
kept filled. Not only are these women too busy with their 


own to meddle with the affairs of other people, but popu- 
larity and adulation leave no sting. They tend rather toward 
amiability and a contented spirit. ‘T'herefore, aside from 
every consideration of good taste, the gossip brands herself 
with the stamp of inferiority. She proves that she feels 
that inferiority, and she proves that it goes deeper than face 
and form. To find so much of badness in others requites 
much) of badness in one’s self. The good seek and find 
some good in every one. A woman who will take hberties 
with the character of another should not be trusted with 
her own. She is no respecter of character. She knows not 
its worth nor its cost, else she would reverence it. Lacking 
that reverence and rezpect for character, she will permit her 
own to slip away when the first good opportunity presents 
itself, 

There are women who gossip from thoughtlessness. They 
differ from the malicious gossip only in the length of their 
apprenticeship. They are malicious gossips in embryo. 
Thoughtlessness is of itself a crime, the initial. step to every 
vice. Listening to gossip is quite as bad as repeating it. 
It constitutes tolerance and encouragement of vice. When 
the gossip approaches with a sweet smile and inquires, ‘Did 
So-and-so tell you of the shocking way Miss So-and-so behaved 
at—”’ it is simple enough to say, ‘‘No, she did not; she 
knows I never listen to those things.”’ 

It is a compliment of worth that the gossips do not confide 
in you. It is likewise a comfort. The woman who gossips 
to you will gossip about you. We have probably all been 
in that unhappy predicament where duty called us hence, 
yet we remained till the last guest of a gathering had de- 
parted, because it was not safe to leave a reputation in the 
hands of two of them. 

Women have small comprehension for the virtue of char- 
ity. To most of them it has something to do with flannel 
petticoats and foreign missions. Simultaneously they put 
together the petticoats and pull to pieces the reputations of 
their dearest friends. 

‘*Faith, Hope, Charity,”’ said St. Paul, **but the greatest 
of these is Charity.’’ St. Paul was wise in the wisdom of 
human nature and knew the relative values of human 
virtues, Faith it is that keeps us alive, and Hope it is that 
makes us glad to be alive, but Charity—this it is that makes 
the whole world better for our hving. It is charity, in its 
loftiest, truest sense that makes waman womanly. The wo- 
man who comprehends Charity in that sense and applies it in 
her daily living strikes the keynote to that virtue which is 
most pleasing to God and man. ; 





TRIFLES DEAR TO THE FEMININE HEART 





By MARIE 


ACH SEASON, women’s bags and purses 
E take on new beauty, but surely, this year, 
they have reached high-water mark. There 
are no new leathers, for, long ago, every animal 
whose skin was worth tanning was pressed into 
service; but the leather workers are constantly 
experimenting, and giving to ordinary calf-skin 
wonderful and beautiful new grainings. Clever 
designers rack their brains for new ideas in shapes, 
fittings, mountings. The fashionable woman’s cry 
is always ‘‘novelty,’’ and the effort to answer that 
cry keeps manufacturers desperately busy. 
One or two famous firms are always far in 
the lead in all things pertaining to fancy leather 
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jan etched silver set with coral cabochons, is 
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goods and to the ‘‘art nouveau’’ gold and silver 
work, which is the latest hubby with women, 
Through the courtesy of one of these firms, 
we are able to show some of the very newest 
and most effective of the season's novelties. 
Bead bags soared intu high favor last year 
and ae still exceedingly popular, but their 
price is a barrier to the average woman who 
longs ‘for one of them. There. are cheap 
bead bugs to be had, but they are so inferior 
as to be hardly desirable, and a hand-made 
bead bag like the gone illustrated, made of tine 
white and steel imported beads, and mounted 


un expensive luxury, 

Ou the other hand, fashion’s latest fad in 
chatelaine bags and reticules is within the 
reach of even a moderately well-filled purse, 
and yet offers tribute to both beauty and sen- 
timent. The very newest and smartest reti- 
cule looks. as though it might have -been 
handed down from some great great-graud- 
mother. It is of old brocade, or at least of 
brocade that suggests years ef yellowing re- 
pose in some wardrobe or trunk or drawer. 

These silk bags and card cases should be 
simply mounted. A typical one shown here 
is in old-fashioned reticule’ shape, capacious 
enough “to carry kerchief, purse, and even 
opera-glasses, and is mounted with the plain- 
est of dull-gold rims and.chains. Lovers of 
sentiinent can furnish their own brocade; and 
many a fashionable woman will, this season, 
carry a reti¢ule or-card ease or purse made 
from the goin or waisteoat of a dead and 
gone anceswr who loved brave attire. 

A shopping bag well fitted is a solid com- 
fort to any fair shopper, and the ‘one shown 
in the illustration is: not only practical but 
beautiful. [tis in brown walrus léather lined 
with moiré of the same brown, is fitted with 
viniagretie, purse and note-book, and is amply 
large for kerchiefs, glasses, samples and any 
of the small articles. 

The carriage case is new in idea and line. | 
It is long, narrow, flat, tlexible, fitted with | 
compartments for cards, change, stamps and | 
memoranda, and is carried by a chain. A 
combination purse and card case, made in 
heavily grained ‘calf-skin of a deep golden 
brown, owes much of its beauty to the mount- 
ing—a conventionalized butterfly in dull- 
shaded gold set with small fresh-water peails. 











| of necessity set with precious stones. 


| precious stones, because they 





| scope in color schemes, and in this new jew- 








| elry artistic effect, not intrinsic value, is the 





1000 Men 


WA NTED and Women 


} “hj to learn our new System of 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
h uates employed. Established 
33 years. Only $2 for our 
: & Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
premeeeng Law and Forms, 700 pages, 50, C00 sold. 
Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








| aim of the worker. 











NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati, Easily aecessible by train.’ Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guare- 
anteed, No Restrnint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or d from busi For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 

















Trusses, Supporters, Elastic Goods 


Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 




























SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 
RITE FOR PARTICULARS 

Buy ‘ishiens on your present income by our month- 

ly saving plan. 

DIAMONDS SENT ANYWHERE FOR APPROVAL 

Express paid. Booklet is worth $10 to intending pur- 

chaser, FREE. Postal brings it. Doubters write 
First National Bank, Chicago. 

GEORGE E. MARSHALL, OD 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Dime. Mg tee , Saw 4 
: ” Instruments 
see Sea been atest artiste, Fine Cat- 
matled free; it 
FE, edgy for 
ir Bands. argains in - 

monte just reduced in price, 


LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 
The World’ s Largest Musie House, Sells 
“Everything known in Musie.”” 





Another purse, particularly exquisite in 
color scheme, is of delicate gray lizard skin, 
mounted in silver shading from dull to bright 
und set with deep-blue cabochon stones. 

Naturally, such. purses as these are not to 
be bought for a song, but they are, not ex- 
travagantly expensive. They cost no more 
than the showy, heavily mounted purses of 
former seasons, yet each one is, in an unos- 
tentatious way, a rare work of art. 

The same thing is true of the belt buckles, 
clasps and other specimens of *‘l’art nouveau”’ 
jewelry which are, to-day, so dear to the 
heart of the modish woman. They are not 
In 

using semi- 
offer greater 


fact, designers as a rule prefer 


Two of the clasps shown here are in silver 
and are not custly, yet are distinetly good in 
design and workmanship. The silver pea- 
cock, with his delightful lines, trails a tail 
studded with tiny opals. The butterfly, in 
dull silver, carries cabochon spots of glowing 
blue in his delicately veined wings. 

Another clasp, in Roman gold, has a gleam- 
ing insect of pearl settling down among its 
reed-like swirls. of- red gold. The heavily 
wrought bison head makes a stunning finish 
for a pointed belt front. 





FOOD 


MAN HOUSEKEEPER 


Tried it Ninety Days. 





There is one case on record where a man 
had a good easy time of it while his wife was 
away and she tells the tale. 

*‘Circumstances made it necessary for me 
to leave husband for a month to pursue his 
bachelordom as best he could. He resolved 
to give Grape-Nuts a thorough trial as he 
had for years been subject to bilious attacks 
and indigestion. 

During my absence he gained in weight and 
his health seemed perfect, therefore I give you 
for the benefit of suffering men in particular, 
and women in general, his ‘menu for the 
90 days: four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
sprinkled with a little salt and covered with 
good cream, one slice of bread and butter, 
one large cup of Postum Cereal Coffee (made 
according to directions) and all the fruit he 
wanted. : 

He worked during the time nine hours: a 
day and. never realized he possessed a 
stomach. This diet my hushand earnestly 
recommends to office men, students and to 
all people of sedentary habits especially, and 
let me tell it to all wives, this meal can be pre- 
pared by an inexperienced servant, a young 
son or daughter, thereby saving yourself 
hours of labor, Try it. Tt will make your 
work lighter, your purse heavier, your body 
healthier and all of you happier.” Name 











given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 4 
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| 
ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE | 
| SHIPPING EGyvPTIAN COTTON USED IN SHAWKNIT PRODUCTS | 


HERE is no cotton in all the World like the cotton 
banks of the Nile. 
our products because itis silky, durable, and soft, 


raised along the We use tt in 


| and because we always have and always will use the best 
material in our products. We also “spin our own yarns” 
} in our own new yarn mill, thus assuring a uniformity of 
grade and the finest yarns possible to produce. 

We again repeat our guarantee that every pair of 


rawtorrée, half hose sold bearing our famous trade-mark 


will outwear any other brand of hosiery made, and will 











positively retain their color. 


Dealers Sell Them 


Style 19°W is a brand-new product with us. Designed 
and made to fill a long-felt- want, as expressed by our 
patrons, for a black, light weight stocking, having a natural 
cream color, Egyptian Sole. Six pairs, $1.50, delivery 
charges paid by us, upon receipt of price, to any point in 
United States. 


Ask for the latest idea 
in stocking comfort 


Style 19°5°W 


25Cz * Par 


A Medium Light, All Year Round Black Cotton 
Half Hose 


WITH NATURAL Egyptian Soles 
| af | 





Sizes 934 to 1114, inclusive 
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—— 
LATEST CATALOGUE 


showing styles, colors, weights, 
and prices, sent 


FREE 
upon postal request — mention- 
ing Collier’s. 


Shaw Stocking 
Co. 


39 Smith Street 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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THE WANING OF A SUMMER LOVE. 





MOTH AND RUST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Then George came, a different kind of man 
from any she had known—at least, different 
from’ any in his. class who had offered mar- 
riage. He represented ‘to her all that was 
absent from her own surroundings—refine- 
ment, culture. I don’t know what Janet 
can have meant by culture; but, years later, 
when she had picked up words like **culture”’ 
and ‘‘development,’’ and scattered them across 
her conversation, she told me he hai repre- 
sented all thése glories to her. And’ he was 
a little straighter than the business men she 
associated with, a good deal straighter than 
her ;brother. Perhaps, after all, that was 
the ‘first attraction he had for her. Janet 
was straight herself. She- fell in love with 
(reorge. 

*T’amour est une source naive.”’ It wasa 
very naive spring in Janet’s heart, though it 
welled up from a considerable depth; a spring 
rot even to be poisoned by her brother’s out- 
rageons delight at the engagement, or his con- 
gratulations on the wisdom of her previous 
steadfast refusal of the eligible Mr. Gorst. 

‘This beats all,’’ he said. ‘*I never thought 
vou would pull it off, Janet. I thought he was 
too big a fish to land. And to think you will 
queen it at Easthope Park!’’ 

Janet was not in the least perturbed by her 
brother’s remarks. She was accustomed to 
them. He always talked like’ that. She 
vaguely supposed she should some day 


‘queen it’? at Easthope. The expression 
did not offend her. The reflection in her 
mind was, **George must love me very much 
to have chosen me, when all the most splen- 


did ladies in the land would be glad to have 
him.”’ 

And now, as she walked on this Sunday 
afternoon in the long, quiet gardens of East- 
hope, she felt ber cup was full. She looked 
at her .affianced George with shy adoration 
from under the brim of her violent new hat, 
and made soft answers to him when he 
spoke. 

George was not a great talker. He trusted 
mainly to an occasional ejaculation, his mean- 
ing aided by pointing with a stick. 

A covey of partridges ran with one consent 
across the smooth lawn at a little distance. 

‘Jolly little beggars, ’’ said George, with ex- 
planatory stick. 

She liked the flowers best, but he did not; 
so he took her down to the pool below the 
rose-garden, where the eager brook ran 
through a grating, making a little water 
prison in which solemn, portly personages 
might be seen moving. 

**See ’em?’’ said George, pointing as usual. 

“*Yes,”’ said Janet. 

‘**That’s 4 three-pounder.”’ 

oN... 

That was all the stream said to them. 

She lingered once more in the rose-garden 
when he would have drawn her onward 
toward the. ferrets; and George, willing to 
humor her, got out his knife and chose a 
rose for her. Has any woman really lived 
who has not stood once in the silence in the 
June sunshine with her lover, and watched 
him pick for her a red rose which is not as 
other roses, a rose which understands? 
Amid all the world of roses, did the raiment 
of God touch just that one, as He walked in 
His garden in the cool of the evening? And 
did the divine love imprisoned in it reach forth 


toward the human love of the two lovers, and 
blend them for a moment-with itself? 

**You are my rose,’’ said George; and he 
put his arm round lier, and drew her to him 
with.a rough tenderness. 

“*Yes,’’ said: Janet, not knowing to what 
she said ‘‘Yes,’’ but vaguely assenting to 
him in. everything: And they leaned to- 
gether by the sundial, soft cheek against 
tanned cheek, soft hand in hard hand. 

Could anything in life be more common- 
place than two lovers and a rose? Have we 
not seen such groups, portrayed on lozenge 
boxes and on the wrappers .of .French plums? 

And yet, ‘what remains. commonplace, if 
Love but touéh it as he passés? 

Let memory open her worn picture-book, 
where it opens of itself, and make answer. 


Anne saw the lovers, but they did not see 
her, as she ran down the steps cut in the turf 
to the little bridge across the trout stream. 
She had léft Mrs. Trefusis composed into a 
resigned nap, and she felt at liberty to carry 
her aching spirit to seek comfort and patience 
by the brook. : 

Anne, the restrained, disciplined, dignified 
woman of the world, threw herself. down on 
her face in the short, sun-warm grass. 

Is the -heart ever really tamed? As the 
years pass we learn. to keep. it behind. bolts 
and bars. We marshal it forth on set occa- 
sions, to work manacled under our eyes, and 
then goad it back to its cell again. But is it 
ever anything but a caged Arab of the desert, 
a wild, fierce prisoner in chains, a ,captive 
Samson with shorn locks which grow again, 
who may one day snap his fetters, and pull 
down the house over our heads? 


Anne set her teeth. Her..passionate heart 
beat hard against the kind. bosom of the earth. 
How we return to her, our Mother’Earth, when 
life is too difficult or too beautiful.for us! ; How 
we fling-ourselves upon her breast, upon: her 
solitude, finding courage to encounter joy, in- 
sight to bear sorrow! - First:faint foreshadow- 
ing of the times when we, *‘short-lived_as fire, 
and fading as the dew,’’ shall go back .to her. 

Anne: lay very still. She did not.ery.- She 
knew better than that. Tears are for the young. 
She hid her convulsed face’in' her hands; and 
shuddered violently from time to time. 

How long was. she .to bear it?” How.long 
was she. to. drag herself .by . sheer ' force 
through the days,’ endless,\ hour by’ hour? 
How long was she to hate the-dawn? .How 
long was she*:to ‘endure -this intermittent 
agony, which released.,.her only to return? 
Was there to be no reprieve from -the inva- 
sion of this. one .thought? Was there no 
escape from this man?’ Was not her old 
friend, the robin, on -his “side? The meadow- 
sweet feathered the hedgerow.. The. white 
clover was in the grass, together with. the 
little purple orchid. . Were they not -all his 
confederates?, Had’ he bribed the robin to 
sing of him, and the scerit: in .the white 
clover against her cheek to: goad her back 
to ‘acute-remembrance: of -him, and the pine 
trees to speak continually of him? 

‘*He is rich erough,’? said poor Anne, to 
herself, with something between a laugh 
and a sob. il 

But he had -not'bribed the brook. - Tor- 
mented spirits ere ‘now have walked: in dry 
places, ‘seeking ‘rest atfd finding’none. But 
has, any outcast from.‘happiness sought rest 
by running water, and found it not? 

; (TO BE CONTINUED} 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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RAZOR 
_ Shaves Clean and 


Never Pulls 


Gentlemen with 
strong and wiry 
beards and tender 
skin. to whom 
self-shaving is. 
a torture will 
'\ find shaving: 
with this marvel 
of simplicity, 
delightful. 


EVERY RAZOR “GUARANTEED 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL AND BEST 
SAFETY RAZOR IN THE WORLD. 


TimeandSloney Saver 


A RAZOR vf Ee. Established 1875. The 
Secret of our success is quality. : 
Insist on getting ‘the 3 Stars.’’ Higher in pr rice 
than imitations, but well worth the difference. here 
is none “just as good.’ Razor, complete, $2.00. 
Handsome Sets, 83.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
, Or all leading dealers in high-class eutlery, 











CURED WITHOUT THE KNIFE 
Cataracts, Scums, Granulated 
Lids, Optic ;Nerve Diseases— 
all causes of Blindness ace to 
the marvelous ON EAL DISSOLV- 
ENT METHOD. Without 
the knife or in any way injuring 
the eye, Dr. Oneal, Chieago’s famous 
oculist, has cured thousands of cases in 
this way; he has never failed where. 
any sight remained and his treatment * 
was given a fair trial. Illustiated book 

on eye diseases, testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice, free. 
Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, Ill , cured bad case of cataracts. 
Write him, Cross-Eyes Straightened—a new 
method—without knife or pain. Over 5,000 cures. 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 


PAINE’S PERFECT PIPE 
@ The Best Pipe in the World 


Made of French 
friar 
Simple, Durable, 
d Re 9% Economical, Clean. 
Bent or straight stem. By mail prepaid to U.S., Canada 
and Mexico, Sic. vere Ask your rae or order direct. 
LOGUE ON REQUEST. 


FRANKLIN Q. PAINE, DULUTH, “MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 


urica, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


EDWARD B. — ~. ROBERT J. HUGHES, Directors, 
LFRED #1. JAY, Secretary. 

Unsurpassed rset offered in the following depart- 
ments: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Elocution, 
Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year courses at special 
rates. Send for Catalogue. Address, Secretary, 
Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 


PILLOWS OF PINE 


Give your rooms a delightful odor of Pine Forests; bring 
good health, refreshing sleep, and drive away insect life. 
Asthma particularly benefitted. Send 50c. for 24 inch size. 


Parham Pine Pillow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GINSEN world; easily grown throughout 


the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S 
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25,000 made from one-half acre, 
The most valuable crop in the 
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PICNIC. mona nn le 





“ O ADVISE women what to take toa 

D pienic,”’ said “a man to me ouce. 

“They go around planning what 

they will cook, and when we reach the picnic 

ground, half famished, the refreshments’ con- 

sist of ham sandw iches, a bottle of cold coffee 
and squashed cake,’ 

His word-picture made me suite it was so 
true. I have heard women talk about picking 
up anything that happened to be in the pantry 
or refrigerator for a pienic. ‘*Folks are so 


| hungry after a ride or a tramp in the coun- 
1 tr y, > 


is their excuse, 
” 


‘that they will eat any- 
thing. 

There is truth in-the hunger theory; but 
make that ‘‘anything’’ so appetizing, so at- 
tractive in appearance and so wholesome that 
the picnic will be long remembered.. 

It is not always the best cook who achieves 
the most suecessful picnic; it is: the woman 
who gives some painstaking thought to the 
outdoor ‘meal. One. of the: conditions. to ‘be 
taken into consideration is the distance to 
the, pienie ground., Certain foods will be: in 
quite as good condition after being carried 
three hours as others are after ten minutes. 
Do not forget to study the mode of transpor- 
tation either: a picnic basket will suffer little 
from jolting in a train ora trolley ear, while 
travel in a tallyho goach, or even in an ordi- 
nary buggy, over rough country roads de: 
mands food which cannot be spoiled by con- 
tinuous motion or heat... Ascertain as nearly 
as possible how many guests have to be fed. 
If the affair is one in which other families 
join, plan a meal which is sure to be neither 
all sandwiches nor all cake, — Fill the, picnic 
hasket generously, with due consideration of 
hearty appetites. It is less mortifying, even 
to. an economical hostess, to see the last, sand- 
wich accepted eagerly than it is to scatter left- 
overs to the birds and squirrels, 

As a rule, the picnic purveyor converts a 
certain number of her party into genuine 
beasts of burden, She endeavors to crowd 
the entire luncheon and. all its impedimenta 
into. two or three heavy baskets, when the 
same things evenly divided among a party, 
both big and little, would be no load at all, 
In this way, too, food is sure, to arrive in 
better condition and picnic belongings are 
much easier to find, since certain: things may 
be separately parcclled. I believe in doing a 
picnic packing so that as few things as possi- 
ble have to be carried home. Wooden plates, 
paper napkins, grape baskets and. pasteboard 
boxes may all be thrown away. _ I‘have found 


after this. fashion: in one basket put the 
cake, cookies or anything of that kind. Do 
not stint on waxed paper; ten cents’ worth 
will wrap up all the, food you can take toa 
pienic. ; It excludes air; nothing sticks to it; 
besides, it gives a dainty ‘teatable”’ look to 
the whole array of refreshments. In an- 
other basket pack meats, salad materials, or 
any substantials of that sort. Sandwiches 
keep best wrapped in a slightly dampened 
napkin and packed in- a pasteboard box, 
which excludes the air as no basket can. 
Into boxes put the wooden plates, all the 
condiments required, any cutlery—and, by 
the way, remember at a picnic fingers were 
made before forks, therefore take as few 
knives, forks and spoons as it is possible to 
get along with. Wildwood manners permit 
one to hold a bit of chicken bone with the 
fingers. In another box put the paper nap- 
kins, drinking cups, or odds and ends that 
are a necessity. It is an excellent idea to 
write a list, something after the following 
plan, when preparing for a picnic, then you 
feel sure all the necessities are on hand. (I 
have attended picnics where, for the want of 
an aggravating little can-opener, half a dozen 
kuife-blades were broken, and, when the con- 
tents of a can were finally obtained, they were 
in anything but relishable shape. The best 
wate to carry to a picnic is the white —— 
ironware. ) 

Salt and Pepper. 
Made Mustard. 


Roast Chicken. 
Cold Tongue. 
Saratoga Chips. 


Wooden Plates. 
Platter. 


—— (Loosen Olive Fork. 


cork.) 
Dish for Salad. 


Canned Aspara- French Dressing. 


gus—for Salad Serving Spoon. 

—Can Opener. Forks, 
Bread and Butter 

Sandwiches 
Blanc-Mange. Platter, Servin; 
Cold Custard. Spoon, Cups an 
Raspberry Jam. Teaspoons. 
Cake. Knife, 
Lemonade. Drinking Cups. 


Take nothing to a picnic in its original form 
which can be better prepared at home. For 
instance, instead of loading a basket with 





it an excellent plan to arrange the packing” 











By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


lemons, a can of sugar and a lemon squeezer, 

sarry a bottle of heavy lem6n syrup obtained 
by boiling one quart of water and{four cups of 
sugar for ‘fifteen minutes. When’ cool, add 
two cups of lemon: juice. * This quantity of 
syrup, diluted, will make, enough lemonade 
for. twenty people. Never’ carry’ Sardines, 
their oil is sure to be spilled on somebddy’s 
clothes. Bone and skin the sardines, add 
lemon-juice and pound to a paste, then use 
for..sardine sandwiches... Butter becomes 
thoroughly demoralized; on a hot day ; do al] 
the necessary buttering inside folds of “bread. 
Cold ham, tongue or‘any roast meat-is more 
easily eaten and much* better seasoned when 
chppped-and put into sandwiches. One ex- 
ception to this rule is when a salad is de- 
-sired, As a-salad, it could not possibly be 
carried ‘half*an hour without spoiling; still, 
it-may be had, and-in very excellent form, 
by putting in. one glass can the chopped meat 
or lish to be- used and in another the mayon- 
naise. Occasionally on picnic grounds ice 
can be..obtained; if not, use: nature's. re- 
frigerator and set whatever you wish cooled 
in a shallow brook. The best plan is to put 
everything to be eaten chilled in a 
basket: it may be cans of food for salad- 
making, a few melons, a can of fruit, a bot- 
tle of olives, or a cold dessert.: As a rule, 
the food in the basket will be sufficient. to 
weight it; if not, put in a few stones. You 
ean searcely realize, unless you .have tried 
this. plan, how thoroughly things will ,: be- 
come cooled, even in the time you are. set- 
ting the .table. Beware, however, 
water does not reach quite to the neck of 
the cans. 

On a hot day a green salad is desired for a 
picnic menu... Do not try to carry lettuce; it 
wilts, no ‘matter, how carefully it is packed, 
Frequently, from, some adjacent brook water- 
cress may be, picked... The vegetables which 
will carry,well are‘skinned tomatoes (put un- 
sliced in a granite, pail), cold, string beans, as- 
parugus, green peas.or beets, Cucumbers may 
be added to the chilling basket, then pared, cut 
up and marinated when required, Radishes 
will also: carry without spoiling. A French 
dressing of two parts oil to one of vinegar, 
with pepper and, salt, seasonings,; may be 
mixed and bottled at home,. chilled and 
poured, over a green ‘salad. as ,required.. It 
will accompany nicely any meat.course. , The 
meats which are most suitable for pienie pur- 
poses are beef and veal loaf, roast, chicken, 
pressed chicken, tongue in jelly, marbled veal, 
blind hare, jellied veal, cold beef a la mode, or 
cold roast lamb, which is very good served with 
a salad of cold green peas. ‘To this list of, sub- 
stantials might be added stuffed eggs and baked 
beans, Carry the beans in a tin pail, Cut the 
meat in neat, slices and, carve chicken, nicely 
before it leaves the kitchen. After carving, 
put them together as if still wneut, wrap in 
waxed paper and tie if necessary. Cut stuffed 
eggs lengthwise—they look better and can be 
eaten more daintily than if cut across in the 
usual fashion.- Wrap each one separately in 
waxed paper. 

When it comes I would most 
heartily condemn two things which are often 
served at picnics: they are pies and cakes 
with a soft filling. Both of them are impos- 
sible to carry well, serve well or eat daintily ; 
besides, there are so many better things. <A 
plain loaf cake, gingerbread or cookies are 
good and transport without damage. 

When making a loaf cake for a picnic, slip 
it when baked from its tin, allow it to cool, 
ice it, then wash the tin aud put the cake 
back again to carry in this receptacle. Its 
shape will remain perfect, and it may be cut 
right in the tin. 

Pienic beverages will bear a word of ad- 
vice. If there is one more nauseous drink 
than another it is the pienie coffee, inveighed 
against by man. 1 can see it now, a purple- 
brown liquid, lukewarm and sweetened to suit 
the palate of the maker. There is nothing 
worse unless it be cold tea, served in the 
same fashion. The only time when coffee is 
permissible at a picnic is when ice may be 
obtained. Then carry it, fresh made, per- 
fectly cleared and about twice as strong 
for breakfast—remember the diluting capac- 
ity of ice. When served pass sugar with it, 
slices of lemon and whipped cream. If this 
height of luxury cannot be attained, take 
another beverage, the syrup for lemonade 
already described—it will be cold enough 
diluted with chill spring water. A ginger 
punch is refreshing on a hot day, made after 
this recipe: Chop one pound of Canton ginger, 
then add to two cups of sugar and one pint 
of water. Boil for fifteen minutes; when 
cool, put in one cup of orange-juice. Strain 
and pour into a bottle. This makes. two 
quarts of a delicious beverage. 





to desserts, 


as 
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“/f you want to know what smartly 
dressed ‘men will wear this Autumn 
and Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein- Bloc hg Clothes.” 


A 24-Page 
Booklet, 


describing and illustrating 
17 different models of the 
Smartest Autumn and 
Winter Suits and Over- 
coats, will be sent to .you 
: free if you'll write for it. 

Stein- Bloch. Smart 
Clothes are wholeésale- 
tailored—this means. cus- 
tom-tailored in a whole- 
sale way —and though 
they cost about half the 
price of made-to-measure 
clothes, they ° are ‘ made 
from the same high-class 
fabrics, trimmed. with the 
same sttviceable linings, 
and embody as much 
hand - tailoring as you'll 
find in~the most costly 
merchant-tailor’s produc- 
tions. 


«<Stein-Bloch 


Smart. Clothes” 
Bear .This: Label 








It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. Look for it. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CoO. 
Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 










NOTE.— Dealers that seil our clothes display 
our Fashion Plates intheir stores and windows 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made, last year. 
; Splendid chances, in. Post-office service. Ex- 
aiminations soon. Hyndreds’ whom’ we have 
prepared by mail for their examinations have 
been appointed, Full particulars free con- 
cerning government positions, salaries paix 
examinations— when and where held, our 
methods, etc. Write to-day, 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 33-42 Seeond National Sank Build- 


ing, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J 0 0 VISITING 
CARDS (i 

Coder filled day re- 

ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
kK. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
try iness and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the conntry. Our new year book 
‘** Poultry for Profit’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed. 
ing, ete. Cuts ot fowls with prices; eggsinsea- 
son. Book bas cost too much money and 
ce to be giver a but we mail it for 10 cents, 
THE J. W: MILLERCO., Box 21, Freeport, lil. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines ieave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


roud T AMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,” with fall particalars 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any 
dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage. Address 
Lewis School, 98 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 
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OF THE ICE KING 


By WALTER WELLMAN, Arctic Explorer and Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly 


NOTHER FAILURE has been scored in the efforts of 
A man to reach the North Pole. There was great sur- 
prise when, on August 1, a cablegram from Norway 
announced the return to that country of Evelyn B. Baldwin, 
leader of the Baldwin-Ziegler Arctic Expedition, Mr, Bald- 
win reported ‘that nothing of unportance in the way of ex- 
ploration had been achieved. No progress had been made 
toward the goal of the expedition, as the northward advance 
had not reached a point as lar as the headquarters of the ex- 
pedition commanded by the Duke of Abruzzi two years ago, 
let alone adding anything to the record attained by Captain 
Cagni of- that party—two hundred and thirty-nine statute 
miles from the Pole, or some three hundred and twenty-five 
miles beyond Baldwin’s turthest. Mr. Baldwin explained, 
ihowever, that he had been able to establish depots of sup- 
phes along the road between his winter quarters and Rudolph 
Land, one hundred miles to the north, which he hoped to 
avail himself of during some future dash for the Pole. 
There was keen disappointment at this meagre result. The 
Baldwin expedition had been outtitted on such a prodigal scale 
that much was expected of it. In the popular mind, complete- 
vess of outfit was synonymous with suecess. The Baldwin 
effort was heralded far and wide as the best outfitted party 
tliat had ever entered the Arctic Zone, and therefore the 
people had faith when its leader publicly declared that he 
‘xpeeted to tly the Stars and Stripes at’the Pole July 4, 1902, 
Baldwin's failure certainly cannot be ascribed to lack of 
equipuent. Through the splendid liberality of Mr. William 
“Ziegler of New York the expedition was able, to buy one 
steamer and charter two others. Forty men were hired to 
take part in the effort. More than four hundred dogs were 
procured from Siberia, as well as a large number of ponies. 
Provisions, instruments, clothing, etc., were provided on a 
senie hitherto unknown to the history of Arctic exploration. 
They were literally bought by the carload. It is credibly re- 
ported that up to date the expedition has cost Mr. Ziegler over 
four hundred thousand dollars, This is a larger sum of money 
than was ever before spent on an effort to reach the Pole, with 
a single exception, The British Government expedition of 
1874, under Sir George Nares, cost about a million dollars. 
It was of naval organization and consisted of three ships. It 
Was out three years, and attained what was then the furthest 
north-—off the shores of Grinnell Land. The Greely expedi- 
tion, sent out by the United States Government, cost less than 
a quarter of a million dollars, and it also pushed the record a 
few miles further north. The Nansen expedition, which lasted 
three years, and not only established a new northern record 


but brought back more information of value concerning the 
inner polar area than'any preceding expedition, cost less than 
two hundred thousand dollars. - Peary’s expeditions have not 
cost more than fifty or sixty thousand dollars each, while the 
Duke of Abruzzi, who beat Nansen’s record of approach to 
the Pole, though he outfitted on a recklessly liberal scale, is 
said to have spent about two hundred and‘fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Other explorers have secured good results with as small 
sums as thirty or forty thousand dollars. 

Baldwin's ill success vindicates the opinion expressed by 
the writer and others familiar with Arctic conditions that 
the best results are secured with simple’ outfits and small 
parties. It does not matter how many ships one has, how 
many men or how great a store of provisions and clothing, 
in the end the effort is reduced to a heroic, persistent, all- 
enduring struggle by three or four or five men in a journey 
over the sea-ice in the great cold, ‘Instead of needing much 
they need very little, and as a rule the less they have the 
better their chances of success. The supplies and outfit 
such a party of men can advantageously take with them 
over the ice need not cost mare than a few hundred dollars, 
excepting the dogs, and, of course, there-is a limit, also, to 
the number of dogs they can properly-manage. For these 
reasons scientific men and those familiar with the practical 
phases of Arctic work are not surprised at the Baldwin 
failure. His expedition was fatally overloaded both in num- 
ber of men and complexity and weight of equipment. 

The surprising part of the story which comes from Norway 
is not the failure to achieve creditable results during the first 
year, but the return of the expedition at this time. The party 
was outfitted for at least three years, and it would seem that 
if the first year was spent in establishing depots some miles to 
the north, there was no reason why the party, or at least a 
portion of it, should not have remained at the headquarters to 
make another effort next spring. Instead, the report is that 
all the members have returned. If a new expeditionary force 
shall be organized for next year, as Mr. Baldwin promises, that 
will mean that it cannot make the dash for the Pole till the 
spring of 1904. Mr. Baldwin gives as the reason for his un- 
expected return the destruction of sledges and depletion of 
stores by the laborious work of moving ‘‘enormous deposits 
of condensed foods’’ to the outposts, ranging from twenty- 
five to one hundred miles north of his base. - He says this 
depletion so diminished the reserve stock of food that he 
could not ‘imperil the expedition”’ by waiting for new sup- 
plies, though an auxiliary steamer was ‘on her way to his 
headquarters and must have passed him while he was mak- 


ing his way southward to Norway. All of which is inex- 
plicable in view of the fact that when the expedition sailed 
last year it was announced it had ample supphes for three 
years. 

Such meagre cabled reports as have come from Norway 
indicate that the true reasons for the return of the expedi- 
tion have not been made public. That there has been a 
quarrel between Mr. Baldwin and his shipmaster, Captain 
Johannessen, is obvious, for it 1s reported the captain will 
ask the maritime courts to pass upon his conduet. One 
report says Johannessen was deprived of command while in 
Franz Josef Land. ©As to the seriousness or merits of this 
misunderstanding, of course, it is now impossible to express 
an intelligent opinion, and justice to Mr, Baldwin requires 
that judgment shall be suspended. 

It is not at all improbable that Mr. Baldwin has had more 
than his fair share of trouble with his men, aside from his 
dispute with his skipper. This may account for his unex- 
pected return. It may well be that he found it necessary 
for the sake of harmony to fetch Ins men back and to get 
new ones to take their places. One of the dangers of 
a large party in such work is just such dissension. 

Whether or not Mr. Baldwin will continue, his efforts to 
reach the Pole depends, probably, upon the wishes of his 
financial backer, Mr. Ziegler. Up to the time this article is 
written, Mr. Ziegler has not announced his intentions. He 
is understood to be awaiting detailed reports from his field 
leader. Mr. Ziegler received a cablegram from Mr. Baldwin 
reading as follows: ‘‘Cheer up. Awaiting Frithjof. Beware 
canards. Fearless.”’ 

The Frithjof is the ship which was sent from Norway a 
fortnight ago to the Baldwin headquarters with new  sup- 
plies, and which the leader passed on the way, as he could 
not wait for her arrival at his station. The significance of 
the closing word of the telegram, ‘‘fearless,’’ has not been 
explained. So far Mr. Ziegler has justly and prudently re- 
frained from any expression of opinion concerning the dis- 
appointing news, save that he has repeated a former state- 
ment of his to the effect that if Mr. Baldwin does not get 
the Pole ‘‘he need never show his face in New York again.” 

It is not impossible that, after this first failure of his am- 
bitious plans, Mr. Baldwin may return to the Arctic and, if 
given further support by his patron, render a most excellent 
account of himself in future efforts. Meanwhile, it is hardly 
fair for press and public to ridicule him so unmercifully. He 
should be given ample time in which to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of his plans and the efficiency of his management. 





THE CORONATION OF 


King 


a fanfare of trumpets. 


choristers, cried, “‘God save Edward!"’ 


Princess 


fane—Princess 
Henry of . Battenberg, the Crown 


KING EDWARD VII. _: 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 10) 


Christian, Princess Louise, 


reserved an applause which meant more than 
the vivat! vivat! vivat! of the choir, or the mu- 


: By Sirk GILBERT PARKER 


and Lord Esher arranged everything and 
drilled all the officials concerned. In every 








followed by 

This election has a greater significance in 
the democratic England of to-day than even 
in the days of King John, when Archbishop 
Hubert Waller insisted on his election that he 
might avoid the responsibility of crowning 


such a man. Kings exist in England by 
virtue of heredity, but they also exist by 
virtue of Act of Parliament, as witness the 
passing of the Stuarts and the advent of 
the Guelphs. 

In old days a king was not really a king 


until he was elected and crowned, and so it 
was that eldest sons were sometimes crowned 
in the father’s lifetime to avoid an interreg- 
uum. Such days have gone, and the Guelphs 
have nothing to fear at the hands of rival dy- 
nasties or from the will of the people. They 
wre at last firmly allied with the history of the 
land and are close to the hearts of the people. 
With all their faults and mistakes, thev have 
been, on the whole, beloved. Even George 
IV. was immensely popular and to his last 
day could command the enthusiasm of the 
man in the’ street; aud to-day the royal 
family showed to noble advantage. Over 
thirty Guelphs walked up the long aisle and 
tlirough the great rood screen into the chancel 
und choir to take their places nearest to the 
throne, und royal grace and noble carriage 
inarked their deportment throughout. Slow 
aud stately they moved through the historic 





Princess of Roumania, the Duchess of Fife, 
the Princess Charles of Denmark, the Duch- 
ess of Sparta, the Princess Victoria of Wales, 
and those other noble relatives, the Duchess 
of Albany and the Duchess of Connaught, not 
less regal. Both come from kindred stock to 
the Guelphs. 

So wonderfully was everything timed that 
in this varied and complex panorama every 
figure drew to its place, moved in its orbit 
with noble precision and grave accord. Nor 
were the young royalties behind their elders. 
The children of Princess Christian, of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and the Duke of Con- 
naught, smiling and composed, glided through 
the great vista of blue and gold, the eynosures 
of thousands of eyes, a long, graceful line 
which radiated in the sanctuary to high- 
appointed places, 

No figure of them all was more revered 
than the Duke of Cambridge, none. more 
beloved than the Duke of Connaught— 
thorough, efficient soldier, quiet, high-minded 
gentleman, the. King’s right hand—but for 
the Princess May, now Princess of Wales, 
grown more princely with responsible years, 
and for George, Prince of Wales, straight- 
forward, honest, shrewdly. intellectual, be- 
come more royal of mien since his four 
round the world; for the little manly Prince 
Kdward of York—a future king also—was 


sic of Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Walter Parratt, 
or Sir Villiers Stanford, to whom honor is due 
for an exquisite and noble service of music, 
and particularly to Sir Frederick Bridge. 

The cheering in the cathedral rivalled that 
spontaneous outburst of **God’save the King!”’ 
started in the great stands outside the Abbey 
as the King issued from the west door and en- 
tered his state carriage with Queen Alexandra. 
The hymn poured down from those high-ter- 
raced pavilions, with their medieval form and 
structure and their antique hatchments, and 
was carried on to the Houses of Parlament 
stands and’so on up Whitehall and on and 
on to the doors of Buckingham Palace. 

It was thought, in 1837, a wonderful thing 
that seats for the procession sold at two-and- 
sixpence and three shillings; to-day they sold 
from one to ten guineas. Then it was noted 
that tne ladies took off their bonnets as Queen 
Victoria passed. To-day, if they did not take 
off their bonnets, they wore their hearts on 
their sleeves, and sang and cheered and waved 
their handkerchiefs as bravely as the men. 

There never was a more orderly crowd, 
never. were arrangements carried out more 
satisfactorily, Everything -worked without 
a_hiteh,-and inside the Abbey there was the 
most absolute comfort and the machinery 
worked as though it had been going ten 
years, so splendidly had the Duke ot Norfolk 





sense the thing went on wheels. 

Taking it all in all, the most striking re- 
membrance I have of this pageant ceremony 
and national rejoicing is the moment when the 
crown was placed on the King’s head and all 
the peers stood up and put their coronets on 
their own heads with as much precision and 
to as fine a dramatie effect as though they 
had been drilled by line sergeants. 

But finer still was the scene when the 
crown was placed on the Queen’s head and 
all the peeresses rose in their places and put 
their coronets on—hundreds upon hundreds 
of duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, and 
ladies in scarlet and ermine and ablaze with 
jewels, bared arms raised, adjusting the sear- 
let and gold cirelets upon their heads behind 
the radiant tiaras they already wore. 

My last impression is of the King walking 
slowly down the chancel, with the orb and 
seeptre in his hand, moving with an assured 
step and bowing to right and left, his purple 
robe carried by many pages, his crown glis- 
tening in the gdslight from the dark old pil- 
lars of the Abbey. The after view of him in 
his state carriage driving away with his queen, 
affable and royal of mien, does not efface the 
other ‘picture of him, proud and satisfied, met 
by a storm of cheers, as he made his way into 
the outer world of work and cares and high re- 
sponsibility. 
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5 EDITED BY WALTER CAMP 
© INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
a ; ; J 
” IT was pace that ‘beat the visitors inf singles and prevented 
5 their lifting the Davis Trophy tor internauonal tennis prowess. 
O This was made most evident when R. F. Doherty seemed 
against his will to be toreed to the inevitable conclusion that 
> iL was the getting to the net and the volleying ot his Ameri- 
- can opponent which was telling against him. He came to 
8 the net, but; when there, exlubited a hesitancy and overeare 
wy tulness. in his work which made his strokes returnable But 
al when Whitman reached the net, and had his opportunity, it 
was the exception when he did not hit the ball so hard as to 
° niake it unplayable by his opponent... Larned was also taster than Pim, both in 
= court ‘coyering aud in the severity ol his passes. Sut the Englishmen tought 
gamely, Particularly was this the case with Doherty, whose takiug of three sets 
ad from: Larned on Thursday, August 7, atter having lost two sets to him on Wedues- 
day afternoon, was a fine exhibition otf pluck... 
z Dr. Pim was a disappointment in every way. save in the ease and treedom ot his 
stroke. It 1s true that he took one set from’ Whitman 6—1, but in ms other sets 
a with Whitman and in his match with Larned ‘lre was “too{weak, aud a good: many 
O thought H. L. Doherty would have done better How the ‘Englishmen céuld 
have supposed it possible for a man, not especially recent in’ bis tournament play, 
a to come only a day or two off the ship, and do well enough to defeat men such as 
es the Americans were presenting is a mystery. 
&% In the: first day of the match the Americans started off with a rush which the 
ss Englishmen could not meet. Whitman allowed Pim but one game on the tirst set 
and one game on the second set, while Larned allowed Doherty to take two games 
< on the first set and three games on the second. Then, however, the rain which had 
x been coming along increased in intensity and the matches were postponed until the 
Ys tollowiung morning, with the agreement that the two sets won should count. What 
the visitors partook of overnight or what quality of ozone they breathed which the 


Americans did not. enjoy no one could say, but on Thursday morning Pim arose 
and, trom being entirely at Whitman’s mercy Wediuesday afternoon, he turned th 
tables and won a set 6—1. 

With Whitman, however, it made little difference, tor he grows more and more 
desperate as the task grows harder. He settled down on the next set and won that 
and the mateh by such an exhibition of energy that Dr. Pim could not get a game 
and only made 10 points during the whole set. Larned, who had held Doherty easil 
the day betore, lost his set 6—3, and seemed, on the other hand, quite unable to pull 
himself together, while Doherty, playing more and more vigorously, actually p illed 
out two more sets and the match; so that at the end of the morning the visitors and 
the Americans each had one match. 

ln the atternoon the Americans went in with far greater determination ‘lian the 
visitors, Larned this time meeting Pim and Whitman tacing Doherty. Larned was 
quite at his best once more, his passing and cross-court work being as brillant as at 
any time in his career. He took three straight sets 6—3, 6—2, 6—3. Whitman ran 
away from Doherty in the first set 6—1, but in the next two the visitor showed at 
his top form, carrying the second set up to deuce; but he was not able to‘take atiy 
one of the three. Thus in the singles the Americans won 3 matches to the toreigners’ 
1. In sets the Americans won 11 to the visitors’ 4. In games they won 79 to the 
opponents’ 49, and in points 463 to the losers’ 402. 3 

The Dohertys took revenge on Friday, however, in the doubles by defeating Dayis ’ 
and Ward with comparative ease. Davis showed a rather pallid look tor some days, 
and manifestly was not in the best physical condition. Some ot his work was mat 
vellously good and his general style in the first part of the match as dashing as ever; 
but when it lost its-snap it was all over with the Americans, although Ward, tor a 
ume, kept up a game struggle. When Davis got in one ot his terrific serves it was 
practically unreturnable. Ward’s service was also strong, but after the first set, 
which the Americans won 6—3, and the second set, tor which they contended with 
desperation ugainst the passing and pressing of the visitors, there was a very mani- 
test disappointment and despoudency, aud the Dolertys pulied out the mateh with 
comparative ease, 3 sets to 1. 





SHINNECOCK INVITATION GOLF 











THE Shinnecock Invitation Tournament, one ot the oldest 
regularly occurring events in the golf world, was disappoint- 
ing this season in several respects. This disappointment was 
principally due, however, to the failure of one or two excellent 
men to enter—as, for instance, Ripley, as mentioned below, 
who made 76, but was unable to stay—and the dropping out 
of Hitchcock, the intercollegiate champion, who did such 
brilhant work two months ago, but who after his tailure to 
make the first eight, due to a bad first round, retired. Travis 
and Murdock—the second a man who will also be remembered 
as one of the first tight ot college players—both did an 82 on the qualifying round. 
The six other lucky ones to get into the first eight were Chauncey, Tiffany, Richard- 
son, Kennaday, Nash, Brokaw and Thomas, Jr. ; 

When it came.to the match play the most interesting contest proved to be that 
between Murdock and Kennaday. The wind did ali sorts of tricks, not only on the 
qualifying round, but later in the match playing, and it was a good man indeed who 
knew how to handle it. Kennaday and Murdock’s match brought out some excel- 
lent driving, and when the men were with the wind there were occasions when the 
driving covered over three hundred yards. Murdock got a lead on his opponent, 
which Kennaday in a grand effort pulled down, but they were even up at the end of 
the 18 holes. The 19th hole they halved in 4, but Murdock took the 20th and the 
match in 4 to Kennaday’s 5. ; 

The Travis and Brokaw match was also interesting up to the middle of the return 
journey, when Travis succeeded in pulling away and winning by 3 up and 2 to go, 

In the semi-finals Travis defeated Richardson 2 up and 1 to play, and Murdock 
just pulled out with 2 up over Chauncey by taking the last two holes. In the finals 
Murdock made a good fight on the first 18, but on the second Travis was altogether 
tuo fast tor him, winning easily. : 

A. L. Ripley of the Oakley Country Club—the left-handed golfer who put out 
Travis in 1899, and who, although not appearing frequently, is likely to make 
trouble tor some one whenever he does appear—at Shinnecock, in a tour-ba!: 
mateh with Murdock against Harry Taft and Edgar, went out in 39 and came in 
in 37, establishing a new amateur record for the links ot 76. Travis, in competi- 
tou im the tournament, lowered this later by three strokes. ‘ 
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Larned Match, August 6, at which Larned won the first two sets, 6-2, 6-3, after which the match was postponed till the following day 


Doherty- 
Doherty Brothers vs. Davis and Ward in the Finals tor the International Championship Doubles, August 8. The Doherty Brothers won tbree of the four sets played 
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SARATOGA AND. THE HORSE | 














ITERNATIONAL LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT HELD ON THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB COURTS 


SARATOGA has become the horseman’s paradise during 
early August. With the operfing of the races and tlie great is 

interest developed in the polo pony, any one who loves what 
belongs in the brain and legs of the horse can find no pleas- : 

- anter place to pass a week or two. 

Every one had been looking forward to the play ot the 

Pe Gould boys, whose reputation had preceded them. It is fair to say that they have 
lived up to their reputation, although the accident to one of thém, just previous to > 








the championship, undoubtedly had its effect. The boys are plucky, skilful, aud 
have a cool judgment that is remarkable indeed. 











“CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, AUGUST 4 TO 9 
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Captains of the numerous Yachts meeting on board the Flagship ‘“‘Corona” just previous to the Start on August 4 





NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE 











THE most interesting feature of the 
New York Yacht Club’s cruise was 
the race of the schooners. After her 
defeat by Muriel in the first day’s rac- 
ing, Elmina returned the compliment on 
August 6 by winning the Astor Cup 
quite decisively. On the following day, 
however, the race was a closer contest, 
and although Eimina-:won again, this 
time it was only by some 12 seconds, 
whereas on the 6th it was by 1 minute 
“and 30 seconds. The two boats are a 
great match and built upon almost identically the same lines. 

In the race for single-masted vessels and yawls H. S. Red- 
mond’s yaw! Ailsa came out victorious, winning from Mineola 
by 4 minutes 24 seconds, Yankee 4 minutes 41 seconds, and 
Rainbow 4 minutes 48 seconds. 

The run to Vineyard Haven from Newport on August 7 
was gratifying to the Regatta Committee, for nearly every 
available racing craft was on hand. Fifty-three boats in 
the ‘numerous classes crossed the line, led by some of the 
smaller boats, which were to have an advance start. Adlsa 
was the first of the larger boats to start, followed by Yankee, 
Rainbow,’Eelin and Mineola. For the schooner class, Elmina 
got away first, followed by Muriel. Throughout there was a 





stiff racing breeze, which afforded many an imposing spec- 
tacle, especially when the sheets were hauled and spinnakers 
fluttering to the decks for the easy reach to the entrance of 
Vineyard Sound. Yankee was the first in after a magnificent 
run, followed closely by Mineola, with Ailsa third. 





SENIOR POLO TOURNAMENT 











In the first mateh for the Semor 
Championship at Saratoga’ the scoring 
was very fast and furious. There fvere 
two intervals of time of over four min- 
utes when no score was made, but. dur- 
ing the rest of the playing periods goals 
were made at the rate of nearly one 
a minute. J. M. Waterbury Jr. scored 
the first goal for Lakewood in 30 sec- 
onds aud the second in 216 minutes. 
Then L. Waterbury scored in 30 sec- 
onds, followed by Goodwin and Forbes for Dedham in 10 
seconds apiece. Lyle of Lakewood took a hand and.made 
one in 20 seconds. No more furious opening has been seen 
in some time, no less than 10 goals being rung up in the first 
period. 

In the match on Tuesday, Bryn Mawr.conceding 11 goals 
to the Westchester team made a close and exceedingly inter- 
esting contest. , There was a good crowd and applause was 





plentiful. Westchester struggled gamely to hold.on to the 
precious 11 handicap, and they succeeded in holding their 
opponents down to 14, while their own goal-hitting brought 
their 11 up to 1534. Brokaw played back,: Cooley Jr. No. 
2, J. Insley Blair No. 3, and Reynal No. 1 for. the West- 
chesters. Each carries a handicap of 3.~: Charles Wheeler, 
with his handicap of 7, played back: for Bryn Mawr. Ken- 
drick, with his handicap of 6, played as ‘No: 2, with Rosen- 
garten No. 3 and Snowden No. 1, each with a handicap of 5. 

In the first period, Bryn Mawr got 3 goals, while West- 
chester secured 1. In the second period, Westchester got 
2 aud Bryn Mawr 2; In the third period, Westchester again 
scored 1, while Bryn Mawr took 4; Brokaw, however, ‘mak- 
ing a safety. The fqurth period was hotly contested, Cooley 
getting another goal for. Westchester and. Bryn Mawr adding 
up’ 5; but, in spite of their desperate play, they could not 
overcome the lead, and Wesichester just beat them out. 

In the second event for the. Hitchcock Cups, Saratoga, 
although allowed 9 goals by handicap, could'do. nothing with 
the veteran Dedham: team. In fact, the play of the victors 
was far better in point of co-operation than in their earlier 
matches. The final score was 21 to 10%. ‘ 

On Thursday, in the final game for the National Champion- 
ship, Lakewood defeated Bryn Mawr in a hotly contested game 
before .a large and appreciative crowd. Lakewood earned 6 
goals and lost 4g for a foul, while Bryn Mawr was able to 
make but 4 and lost 14 for-safety. There was some lively 
playing and on several occasions the.men sought the soil, 
but no injury marred the play. 
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Prince Chen (1) and Suite-on board the “St. Paul.” Sir Chen Liang Cheng (2), new Envoy to the United States. (3) Third Assistant Secretary 
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The Worlds Best 
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The Only rea 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach, “corrective. Recommended - 
by physicians*for, invalids and con- , 
valescents. ‘;Lends’*the aromatic 
fragtance. of, the’-tropics to .your 
liquor.’ -Beware of’ cheap domestic 
substitutes ‘and , imitations. © The 
genuine” is’ made. only by Dr.'J.'G. 
B.e Siegert, & Sons. 

ANI Sore Avett =~ 
NEW York, NY; 


GROUND FLOOR 


The; Rand. Gold. Mining’ Company 
Thunder: Mountain 


Owns six full claims 600x1,500 feet each 
(over 120 acres) on 


RAINBOW MOUNTAIN. 


The ore is free milling. Its value is from $8 to 
over $100 a ton, It lies in quarries like the Home- 
stake mine of Deadwood, S. D., which has paid in 


Dividends from January, 1902, to 
July, 1902, $630,000 on $4 Ore 


A 40-stamp mill will crush enough of our ore in a 
day to yield a 
DAILY INCOME OF $2,400.00 
Equal to 36 per cent per annum upon par value of 
the total capitalization. 

FOR DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES, 

FOR INSTALLING MACHINERY, 
We offer a limited amount of stock at the low price of 


Ten Cents Per Share (Par Value $1.00) 


To secure shares at this price, subscriptions should 
be forwarded immediately, as the next allotment will 
te much higher in price. Stock will advance 


RAPIDLY TO PAR. 
We will send you 
Latest Map of Thunder Mountain, Just Out 
For prospectus and information about the install- 
ment plan apply to the Company’s Fiscal Agents, 
The Mutual Security & Trust Company 


Mining Department, Room 1106 
229 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
week, Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brighter than electricity 
or acety lene and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instanly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE BEST’’LIGHT CO. . 

7-35 E. Sth Street, 

CANTON, OHIO. 


>. 








$25,000 i? 


halt an 
PROFIT acre of 
was made in one year by a Missouri man. De — is 
increasing. Wild ‘supply nearly . exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in:small 
gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable crop. known. 
Complete booklet about this wonderful GINSENG, 10 
cents. Circulars free. Address, " 

CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG co. 

Department B JOPLIN, MO. 


3 MONTHS *FREE 


Up-to-date mining, paper (tully illus 
trated) containing all. the’ latest news 
from famous gold camps, sjntcluding 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN’ 
9 MINING’ JOURNAL}, 

150 NASSAU STREET New YorK 
show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a: ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach ,you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send usgyour- address-and we will explain the, 
business fully; remember, we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. «Write at. once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mich. 





* 





Send us your address and we.will? 
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Ginseng 


COLLIER'S WEEKLY 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


NOTHER prince of the blood royal has 
A paid his visit of state to this arch-re- 
public of republhies. 

Prince Tsia Chen of China, first cousin to the 
present youthful ruler of the Celestial, Empire. 
Prince Chen’s visit to the tomb‘of:.General 
Grant, unlike Prince Henry’s tribute to the 
same shrine, was not paid «by proxy,! but sin 
more direct fashion. It -yhappened’ in “this 
wise, 
to be excused from receiving. hiss royal*visi-, 
tor on a Sunday, Prince Chenshad a'whole 


the kind throughout his entire trip. He im- 
| proved the occasion by visiting“a»New York 
fire station, to be startled out of his Eastern 
composure by having a false alarm turned in, 
and by the above-mentioned trip to Grant’s 
Tomb. It was ramming when the imperial 
party came out of the fire station, the little 
Prince beaming and clapping “+his.hands over 
the novel experience. His. Excellency, Min- 
ister Wu Ting-Fang of post-prandial. fame, 


been accompan ying? the party and «remarked, 
**You gentlemen of the press, w ho know ev ery- 
thing, tell us how long itis going to rain, 
“So long as Saint Swithin’s spell lasts,’ 
said one of the newspaper «men, It’ took 
_several’ minutes to ‘translate and explain this 
remark “to the,..Prince. At the eud of the 
explanation he 100K@d«serious.,*But-when it 
was suggested “to him to postpone, the trip 
to Grant’s Tomb and return to. the shelter 
of his imperial apartments-at the »Waldort- 
Astoria, the Prince expressed! his determina- 
tion to go to the Tomb no matter 
it might rain. When he reached the monu- 
ment and entered the crypt, he laid a huge 


wreath of red and white roses-on,the sar- 
cophagus beside »the > flowers . placed there 
every Sunday’ morning by Mrs. US'S. Grant 


and another wreath with crossed swords in 


tomb,” replied Prince Chen. ‘‘I pay him this 
homage because he was one of the greatest 
of soldiers, and because he loved my own 
people. ”’ 
burial-place of the illustrious dead that he 
had visited on his tour, the others being 
those of Napoleon and of Queen Victoria. 

It was after this tactful act of homage that 
Prince Chen ate his memorable luncheon as 
Mayor Low’s guest with thirteen sitting at 
the table, his even more memorable dinner 
|} at the Chinese consul’s house, when 
courses—among them birds’ nests and sharks’ 
fins—were consumed, and that he finally paid 
his visit of state to President Roosevelt at 
Oyster Bay, arrayed in his yellow jacket with 
the peacock feather. 

During the next twenty-four hours the 
Prince attended a theatre party, received the 
noisy acclamations of thousands of his coun- 
trymen in New York’s ‘‘Chinatown’’—all 
ablaze with paper lanterns, silken banners 
and fire-crackers—and went back and forth 
| over the Brooklyn Bridge. 
brief taste of our strenuous life, the Prince was 








| whirled across the continent on an Atlantic- | 





| Pacific flier, homeward bound. 


FOOD 


| HIT A SOLDIER 


The Experience of One of Our Men. 





The soldier boys who fought during the 
Rebellion went home as a rule m pretty bad 
shape, caused by exposure and improper food 

and the use of quantities of coffee which left 
the wreck of many a ‘stomach! 
‘Meirill Hutchinson of Reading, Mass.,- tells 
his experience. 


**T am an old soldier who served all through 


| the war of the Rebellion and my coffee. driik/ 
| ing commenced when I enlisted®,-Idrank it 
| three times a day and at the close of the war 
| returned home almost a wreck.; *, 
For years Vhad dyspepsia of the worst kind 
and could tot drink anything but warm water 
| or warm milk, nor eat enough to“lardly keep a 
| man alive. After suffering this way for years, 
| and half living, I was told by a friend of your 
‘Postum Coffee. 
At first 1 refused to even try it for L.thought 
it meant’ more suffering'for me, but’at last I 
consented and it did taste mighty good, for 
1 was*a dear lover of coffee. » 
|- I waited for the distress in my stomach 
that-always had come with common coffee, 
but» it never came. 1 drank jit at: first very 
| carefully and then got reckless and, ‘wanted 
it every. meal and for over ‘five; ‘years now 
‘ave Been drinking nothing, else. +b have no 
ifdyspepsia now, no troublé about*eating any; 
thing.”My weight, ‘when Ijabegan using 
Postum Cer@akFo0d Coffee, was’ 125” pounds, 
I am*now 62 years old and weigh, about 160 


| do a dayig work with any of the boys. 


and drink., I'think that when Postum Coffee 
is properly made it is far ahead of coffee. 





This time it was | 


President Roosevelt having begged | 


day to himself in New York—the,only day of, 


turned to. the newspaper reporters who had. 


how hard | 


immortelles which had been sent by tlie | 
U. S. Grant Army Post. 
“Nothing can be too beautiful for this 


He added that this was the third | 


fifty | 


After this all too | 


pounds and am solid as a rock and able to | 
Now / 
I.do not ¢laim*that Postum Cefeal.is’a medi- 4 
cine, bitt in ‘my own. case it is” both victuals: 
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PRINCE CHEN IN AMERICA | 


THE VIM COMPANY, 


| NAILS, TACKS AND =e WILL NOT LET THE AIR 
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ConsTRucron 
Sci fitmave, CHICAGO 





Mentian, Collier’s , 











vents it. 


odor or taste. 


its use. 


it affords a ‘clean, 


Made of French 
handsome pipe in 


$1.00 by mail. 
if dissatisfied. 


Room J 556, 





A Dry Smoke 


is one of the comforts to 
be derived from smoking 


and American amber, 


The Wonderful 


|Siphon Pipe 


(Sold by Mail, $1.00 delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
Bowl always dry. 
ing aroma of the tobacco is lost. 


None of the refresh- 
No “old pipe” 


No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 


Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
it can be done while smoking. 
It makes’ pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 


cool, wholesome smoke. A 


test convinces, and ‘money back if not satisfac- 
tory” clinches all 4 gee 
3 


rier, with aluminum siphon 
horn or rubber stem. A 
every way. 


Money cheerfully returned 


If in doubt write for booklet. 
THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York 
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First-class Round-Trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 





Springs and Pueblo on sale 
a ust 1 to 14, Saget 23 and 24 


August 30 to September 10; 
$31. So on other dates; good for 
return until October 31; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other 
points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights 
en route New York to Denver, 
one night from Chicago by the 


“COLORADO SPECIAL.” 
The best of everything. 


ALL.AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 
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Bicycles Below Cost 


25000 Bicycles, overstock, For Wdays 
only we will sacrifice at less than actual 


Factory New 1902 Models, 


cost 








** Bellise,”’ compte ; $8.75 
eeg' 2 ” suaranieec 
| « Ons k, High Grade 39°75 
| “Siberian,” a Peauty $10.75 
| ‘““Neudorf,”’ Road Racer $1 1.75 
| no finer bicycle at any price’ Choice of M. 
V. or Reeord thes -_ best eq nipment on 
De ar Shelia Stronge 
' We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
| C.O.D. to any one without a cent de- 
| positandallow 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL, before purchase is binding. 


500 good second-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Deo not buy a bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions, 

| MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 53 R CHICAGO 
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digest it? 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia’ Tablets. 


peptones, 


, per package. 





we 


be 


nerve force wasted daily. 
digestion can replace. 

Is it not plain that the common sense treatment to give in all nervous weakness is 
to begin with the stomach? Build up a good appetite, thorough digestion of whole- 
some food, and whoever saw a nervous wreck who could eat a hearty dinner and 


after each. meal. 








Thousands of men, women and even children, who suffer satis nervous weak- 
ness, prostration, sleeplessness, nervous headache, frequently get the cart before the 
horse in the treatment of their trouble. In all cases of nervous exhaustion, the diges- 
tion and appetite are poor or entirely lacking, yet they invariably ascribe this condi- 
tion, not to the stomach, but to the nerves. 

The real fact is that all nervous troubles arise and are caused by a weak digestion 
and this is plain because nervousness is simply an indication of tired nerves, 
STARVED nerves, and the only way they are starved is because the stomach fails to 
digest a sufficient quantity of nourishing food, to supply the immense expenditcre of 
Nervous people expend more nerve force than the weak 


Nervousness and aaah digestion are never found in the same individual and how 
quickly the nervousness vanishes when the appetite becomes normal and the food is 
promptly digested before,fermentation and acidity can take _place. 

Treat the stomach 'first and do it with a safe, well- tested reliable remedy like 
These tablets are no wonderful decoction warranted to 
perform miracles, but are simply a pleasant absolutely harmless digestive to be taken 
They do not act on the bowels, but do the only thing really neces- 
sary, they digest the food promptly and completely leaving none to sour, ferment and 
— the blood and nerves. 

“ Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used and advised by physicians because they are 
no secret patent medicine, but contain only the natural digestive acids, fruit juices and 
They increase flow of gastric juice and build up the appetite, nervous sys- 
tem and’increase flesh as no other remedy has done before, because by performing the 
work of digestion they rest ‘and*build up the whole digestive system. 

So popular have they become by reason of their merit, the pleasant taste and con- 
venience (can be carried in the pocket ) that all druggists now sell them at 50 cents 


No one having any trouble with their digestion will ever regret having made 
a trial-ot Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Send for little book, mailed free, on stomach 
trouble by addressing, 


F.;A, STUART CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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iN ERVOUS TROUBLES 


Begin With Inability to Digest Food 
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LOS ANGELES—four Days from New York or Bostoan—By NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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